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How one company builds 


its staff, develops its 
men as powerhouse for 


business-building ideas 





See: They Ask for Arguments 
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ALES volume may be high—price structures 

may provide a good profit margin—selling 
expenses apparently may be in line—yet net 
earnings still can fall below reasonable expecta- 
tion. Much of the answer lies in the cost of doing 
business within an organization. 

Realizing that, many of today’s executives 
are studying the work of the various departments 
of their businesses—are looking for ways and 
means of doing the basic jobs of selling, ship- 
ping, billing, collecting and disbursing—better 
and more economically. 

Because Addressograph Methods simplify and 


co-ordinate procedures—because they bring speed 
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and unfailing accuracy to important depart- 
mental work—they are being adopted by such 
executives, as a major move toward improving 
net earnings. 

The Addressograph man near you will be glad 
to explain how easily and profitably Addresso- 
graph Methods can be adapted to your business 
procedures. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books) or if 
you prefer, write 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


handles the important jobs with speed, accuracy and economy 


Advertising * Collecting « Customer Lists « Employee Records « Installment Accounts « Inventory ¢ Manufacturing 
Membership « Orders « Payroll « Prospect Lists « Publication Lists « Sales Promotion « Shipping Social Security ¢ Social Service 


Stockholders * Assessment Records * Motor Vehicle Registration « Public Service Bills + Relief « Tax Collection «¢ Voters’ Lists 






















Wh hel’ 
tthe Wind 


THE NEXT ISSUE, the one for March 
15, once more brings to readers a 
forecast of business conditions for the 
coming three months. 


These forecasts are of three kinds, 
made by three very different kinds of 
business observers: 


First, a number of outstanding indus- 
trial economists tell readers what they 
expect the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of industrial production will be. 
Second, hundreds of business execu- 
tives in 14 key industries forecast the 
course of their own industries. Finally, 
the editor of ForBes takes those two 
forecasts, combines them, analyzes 
them, mixes them with what he learns 
from hundreds of industrial contacts 
of his own, and gives his individual 
size-up of how things look. 


* 


You often hear stockholders shouting 
about management’s duty to them. 
Have you ever heard the latter snap 
back about the stockholder’s duty to 
management? 


It would be news if that happened. But 
it’s going to happen, in an early issue. 
The chairman of one of America’s 
most important companies has some 
pointed (and constructive) things to 
say about the way stockholders shirk 
their duties—and then expect miracles 
from management. 


* 


Among many other important, timely 
questions soon to be answered in 
Forses: How can employers build 
employee morale? What should be 
done about conflicting, confusing price 
laws? Is there a future for prefabri- 
cated housing? Do annual-wage plans 
help the community? What are the 
best sales clinchers to use? How can 
a company make 1940’s college grad- 
uates pay their keep? Is reciprocal 
buying good or bad? And—in an 
election year—what can management 
tell workers?—THe Epirors. 
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Earl Frank, last employable man on relief in 
Vandergrift, Pa., now has a job 
A. J. McAndless (left), president, and Arthur F. 


Hall, chairman, The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co. 
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, Business Machine 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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DISTINCTION 


Pension plans have been arranged by The Prudential for 
the employees of some of America’s foremost business 
enterprises. 


Wise executives, men of international prominence, have 
selected The Prudential to install these retirement plans 
because they were convinced it would mean:— 


STABILITY—-LOW COST——SAFETY 


The same service is available to you. 
Address 
Group Annuity Consultation Service 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Home Office Chicago Office 
Newark 1742 Bankers Bldg. 
New Jersey 105 W. Adams St. 





A convenient digest of the Social Security Act (1939) is available 
upon request. 
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A turning point in the minor business 
setback may be near. 


Un-American isms are being ridiculed 
into oblivion. 


Educational efforts of business leaders 
are bearing some fruit—but more sow- 
ing is needed. 


There is another “emergency” now, 


but it calls for less spending. 


a 
Business can and will provide more 
jobs once its shackles are removed. 


Our gold hoard, unless used, may be- 
come useless. 


Buying Russia’s gold at 35 cents an 
ounce is not helping Finland. 


Can the Dictator nations survive a 
long economic war? 


Oil will probably be the deciding fac- 
tor. 


Business is moving to states friendly to 
business. 


Our entire tax structure needs a com- 
plete overhauling. 


Searching mail on neutral ships isn’t 
as ruthless as sinking them. 


SEC: Steadily Extinguishing Co-oper- 
ation. 


Some under-par utility bonds look at- 
tractive. 


Contradictory price-fixing laws need 
fixing. 


If we want to sell more to Latin 
America we must arrange to buy more. 


Mexicans still have every reason to 
regard Uncle Sam as Uncle Sap. 


“More and better things for more 
people at lower cost.” 


If all companies would adopt and live 
up to that slogan! 
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and when the truck buyers of the nation 
purchase more Chevrolets than any other make— 


that means “It pays to buy Chevrolets!”’ 


‘*Best Haulers—Best Savers—Best Sellers’’ in the entire 
truck field. That’s Chevrolet trucks! And the fact that they’re 
the “‘best sellers’’—the fact that truck users buy more Chev- 
rolet trucks than any other make—is conclusive proof that 
Chevrolets give better haulage service at lower cost! Truck 
users know that Chevrolet’s extra-sturdy truck chassis and 
extra-sturdy truck units throughout mean greater endurance 
and longer life! Truck users know that Chevrolet’s famous 
Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder Truck Engine gives the maximum 
pulling power at the minimum cost! And truck users know 
that the nation’s preference for Chevrolets is the buyer’s 
guarantee of their greater dollar value. Take the doubt out 
of truck buying this year—profit by the combined experience 
of the truck buyers of the nation—choose Chevrolet trucks! 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you a thorough 
demonstration—today! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION « General Motors Sales Corporation * DETROIT, MICH. 
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From Oil Well 
to Consumer 


CITIES SERVICE 
SERVES 


CITIES SERVICE is engaged in every phase of the oil business—producing, refining, 

] transporting, distributing and marketing. If the pipe lines and gathering lines in which 

. Cities Service has an interest or owns outright were laid end to end, they would cover 
* 


2937 miles, approximately the distance from New York to California. 














Cities Service products range all the way from The vast experience of Cities Service in every For 14 years, the Cities Service Concert, 
those which supply ordinary automotive needs to _ phase of the oil business makes Cities Service the oldest full hour radio program of 
heavy industrial lubricants. The courteous, helpful = engineers a natural choice for consultation on _ the oil industry, has delighted millions 


efficiency of more than 16,000 Cities Service gaso- _ your industrial lubrication problems. The near- _ of listeners on Friday evenings. It stars 
lene and motor oil dealers in 38 states has estab- _ est Cities Service office will be glad to put you _—_Lucille Manners (shown above), Ross 
lished the truth of the promise —“Service is our im touch with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ Graham, and the Cities Service Singers 
middle name.” Service—without obligation, of course. and Orchestra, directed by Frank Black. 


pg A a SS Snr 





CITIES SERVICE - OILS AND GASOLENES 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 














Fact and Comment 


THE EDITORS 





Taxpayers from all parts of New York State meet in Albany to protest boost in income tax, to demand less spending. (Acme) 


Is the Tide Turning? 


While John L. Lewis and William Green continue their 
bickering, the U. S. Department of Labor reports that 
more and more workers are voting in favor of non- 
affiliated unions. 

Significant also is the statement signed by ten prominent 
A. F. of L. labor leaders, calling the New Deal a failure 
and urging the Government to stop its “tinkering,” to 
give business men the confidence needed to expand opera- 
tions and put more men to work. 

Are these not signs that workers and clear-thinking 
labor leaders are beginning to realize that they have more 
to gain by co-operating with fair employers than by en- 
trusting their welfare to bureaucratic government officials 
and trouble-making labor leaders? 

On the other hand, there are indications that more em- 
ployers are also beginning to see the light, are becoming 
aware of their responsibilities to workers and their com- 
munities. Determined efforts are now under way to 
provide more jobs (see p. 12), and an increasing number 
of companies are adopting enlightened labor-relations 
policies. 

Prices, wholesale and retail, are holding steady. And it 
is evident that a real effort is being made to keep them 
steady. Not only so, but in many instances prices of manu- 
factured products are being cut, in some cases drastically. 
Lower prices, increased consumer purchasing power, 
more production, more jobs, it is becoming clear, is the 
only way out. Plants, furthermore, are not being expanded 
beyond the point which is justified by legitimate domestic 





demands. In short, business, industry, is keeping its head. 

On top of these significant trends are the constantly 
growing efforts of taxpayers in all parts of the country to 
bring Federal and local tax-spenders to their senses: Wit- 
ness the unprecedented trek of indignant taxpayers of the 
State of New York to Albany where they protested vigor- 
ously against a proposed boost in the State’s income tax 
(see photo). The tax fight is on in earnest, and it is 
beginning to get results. 

Has the tide turned? Does all this portend a new era 
of employer-employee-consumer co-operation, a change in 
the attitude of a heretofore indifferent and apathetic pub- 
lic toward vital civic and economic problems? 

If so, then the future of our country is indeed bright.— 
Georce WoLrF. 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


Claiming that the contract they get from automobile 
manufacturers is one-sided and that its provisions do not 
permit them to run their own businesses as they see fit, 
automobile dealers have long sought a radically changed 
agreement. 

Recently, leaders of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association collaborated with Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas in writing a proposed Federal law which 
would specify in detail the provisions of all contracts be- 
tween automobile manufacturers and dealers. 

NADA members at a recent convention planned to vote 
on submitting the proposed bill to a referendum of all the 
41,000 automobile dealers in the United States as a basis 
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for an NADA position. But just five hours before the vote 
was scheduled, Congressman Patman announced in a na- 
tionally broadcast speech that he had written the bill and 
planned to present it to Congress. Thus there appeared the 
spectacle of 41,000 important retailers jockeyed into a 
position (1) where national legislation vitally affecting 
their business lives might become the subject of Con- 
gressional debate before they themselves had considered 
the possibilities seriously; and (2) where an active, articu- 
late coterie was asking their opinion of a particular pro- 
posed Federal bill without group opinion having been 
registered as to whether or not they wanted any kind of 
legislation. 

Regardless of how the referendum comes out, this 
tempestuous little politico-business drama has significance 
for every business man. It adds another page to the story 
of what can happen when business men flirt with the idea 
that free enterprise can feed the lion of government regu- 
lation without itself being fed to the beast sooner or later. 

If any such bill as this should become law, it would 
open the way for detailed regulation of the contractual 
relations and operating methods of every corner grocery 
store. Mr. Patman himself told the dealers that “your prob- 
lems are parallel to the problems of hundreds of thousands 
of independent business men throughout the United 
States.” Mr. Patman’s remedies, applied to all retailing, 
would mean major curtailment of free enterprise for dealer 
and manufacturer alike. 

Fortunately, none of these things is likely to happen. 
The political sponsorship of this automobile contract legis- 
lation is not strong on Capitol Hill and voter opinion is 
swinging strongly away from centralizing business man- 
agement in Washington—Norman G. SHIDLE. 


Fifty Will Get the Cream 


The 1940 crop of college graduates will soon be march- 
ing out into business. 

For the first time since 1929, many will march straight 
into jobs. Not only because business is better, but also 
because some 50 companies are now sending “talent 
scouts” to leading universities, to gather executive timber 
before it leaves the campus. 

This is nothing new. But the practice is gaining so much 


friends, are also considered by these company scouts, 

Many outstanding figures in the business world today 
were thus scouted into their first jobs. Why not follow 
the example of these 50 companies, and get your share of 
the cream?—Don Samson. 


All to the Good, But— 
Maybe it’s all to the good—the idea behind the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission’s order that Eastern railroads 
shall cut their coach fares to two cents a mile beginning 
March 24. 

Only two out of scores of Eastern roads, it’s true, like 
the lower rates: The Baltimore & Ohio, which has fought 
tooth and nail for them; and the New York, Ontario & 
Western, which is developing an original and enlightened 
attack on railroad traffic problems. Yet it is certainly true 
that too-high and too-rigid pricing is one of the answers 
to “What’s wrong with the railroads?” 

But above and beyond the wisdom of lower fares is this 
point: By “ordering” the cut, the ICC exercises authority 
which belongs to railroad management—without assuming 
the responsibility for results which should go with author- 
ity. And dividing authority and responsibility can lead, in 
the long run, only to chaos.—Harwoop F. MERRILL. 


The Foreman and the Salesman 


Salesmen are the outposts who control relations with 
those who buy your products. Therefore, they should be 
trained to do a better job. They can be trained to do a 
better job. 

Thirty years ago, those statements would have sounded 
academic, not to say amusing. Today, no one questions 
them. 

Now let’s change two words: Foremen are the outposts 
who control relations with those who make your products. 
Therefore, they should be trained to do a better job. They 
can be trained to do a better job. 

Not such wide acceptance of that, is there? But it’s 
just as true. The only real difference between the two state- 
ments is that foremanship training stands today about 
where sales training stood 30 years ago. 

Furthermore, labor relations are just as important as 





favor that no company can af- 
ford to overlook it. 

According to Walter Geist, 
vice-president of Allis-Chalmers, 
less than 1% of the students 
signed up by his company fail 
to make the grade. When they 
are selected, they go to Mil- 
waukee for a two-year training 
course, during which time they 
make a place for themselves. 

In most cases, students are not 
judged on their class records 
alone. Their appearance, person- 
ality and character, as revealed 
by professors, classmates and 


Authority 





Tom GirpLerR, Republic Steel 
B. E. Hutcuinson, Chrysler 


Wuitinc Wituiams, Labor Relations 


Britt O’Ner, General Tire 


C. J. Srmwei, Warner & Swasey 


customer relations; you can’t sell 
if you haven’t any products to 


point of the whole analogy is 
this: The same scientific methods 
with which one organization has 
trained salesmen in improved 
handling of customers and pros- 
pects are now being applied to 
training foremen in improved 
handling of workers. Results are 
miraculous: Smoother labor re- 
lations, better morale, higher ef- 
ficiency, sharp cuts in manu- 
facturing costs—Harwoop F. 
MERRILL. 


Yo, J Aerteibaw@, Lbs sell. But the most remarkable 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Exports are the key to business. conditions—and they’re beginning to move, as this New York pier, jammed with war orders, shows. (Acme) 


What Happened 


Trade and industrial production fig- 
ures plunge sharply downward, with 
steel declining as steeply as in record- 
breaking drop of 1937 and raw-ma- 
terials prices tobogganing swiftly (p. 
25). But the drop starts from a rela- 
tively high level (120 on Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction); and the stock market still 
holds to indecisive sidewise movement 


(p. 28). 


What’s Ahead 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce is offi- 
cially optimistic, sees no repetition of 
the 1937 debacle; neither does the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. And 
Sumner Slichter, professor of business 
economics at the Harvard Business 
School, tells an American Management 
Association meeting in Chicago that, 
assuming continuance of European 
war, it is conservative business policy 
to be prepared for an industrial pro- 
duction figure of 140 (Federal Reserve 
Board. index), possibly in 1940, more 
probably in 1941. If this develops, he 


predicts serious bottlenecks in rail- 


roads, steel production, skilled labor 
supply, that will tend to prevent index 
from going above 140. 


No Alarm? 


Most prognosticators cite “sound” 
inventories as reason for lack of 
alarm: National Industrial Conference 
Board index of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories for January was 18% below the 
October, 1937, peak; Wall Street Jour- 
nal study of 45 major producers shows 
Dec. 31 inventories up only 3% in dol- 
lar volume over a year before. Yet last 
Fall’s inventory rise was terrific—13% 
on NICB index—and any inventories 
are “burdensome” if they don’t move. 


Watch Exports 


Real key to wartime inventory and 
business conditions is exports,” since 
last Fall’s production upturn was 
caused primarily by inventory build- 
ups, which in turn were direct and in- 
direct results of anticipated war orders. 
U. S. exports in September, October, 
November were unimpressive; but 





*As leading economists pointed out in the 


Forses Quarterly Forecast last September. 


December and January returns were 
increasingly impressive (respectively, 
37% and 70% above the same month 
a year before); and February figures 
are expected to extend the trend (see 
photo). Though a routine measure, 
long expected, Great Britain’s com- 
mandeering of U. S. securities in- 
dicates preparations to step up buying. 


Who’s Buying What? 


Significant items in the rising ex- 
port trend: Biggest volume increases 
—raw cotton, metals and metal manu- 
factures, aircraft, iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Fastest gainers—chemicals, air- 
craft, refined copper, iron and steel 
mill products. Biggest buyer—Great 
Britain. Fastest-growing buyers — 
France, South America, 100% up. 


Toward Steadier Work 


February chalked up big gains in 
that No. 1 desire of workers—and so 
of industry—for steadier jobs. 

First, the National Association of 
Manufacturers completed a study of 
methods of regularizing employment, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Henry Ford 
Tells What’s Coming 


In a Talk With B. C. Forbes 


THE Wor.p’s Number One individual work-provider, Henry Ford, sees revolu- 
tionary changes coming in industry, in agriculture, in invention. The Editor of 
ForBes found him the other day, at 76, physically spry, acutely keen mentally, 
intensely interested in industrial and agricultural exploration, also in youth 
training. 

When asked how he had been able to retain at full vigor, all his zest, all his 
vitality, all his youthful enthusiasm for evolving new'‘and better things and 
better ways of achieving desirable results for human wellbeing, he instantly 
replied, “I just keep going, keep going, keep going. There is no other way.” 

Here are the highlights of his fascinating observations. 
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Mark my word: A combination air. 
plane and motor car is coming. 

You may smile. But it will come. It 
won't spring from the brain of any 
one man. 

Edison was the greatest inventive 
genius—and one of the greatest, finest 
men—who ever lived. He created some 
pricelessly valuable new things, but 
other things he simply took up where 
others could go no farther and, by his 
tremendous brain, perfected. 

The two major within-sight develop- 
ments in aircraft are much bigger and 
much smaller planes. The former are 
on their way. The latter will come as 
the science of aeronautics progresses. 


The body of 
our motor cars 
will be raised 
right on the farm 
in the not distant 
future. Even 
weeds can and 
will be used—so-called weeds; most 
growing things, you know, originally 
were weeds. Furniture will be a prod- 
uct of grain. Lumber takes too long 
to grow. Press almost anything with 
the right mixture—and press it hard 
enough—and you can get results be- 


yond anything people have yet 
imagined. 





The _ greatest 
boom back to the 
land is coming in 
no time. That’s 
our frontier. It 
has hardly been 
scratched. There 
lie our greatest, our most thrilling 
potentialities. 

An ideal arrangement would be to 
have farm boys go to cities and obtain 
experience there, and for city boys to 
spend time on farms. Both would 
benefit greatly. 

I was brought up on a farm—and 
am very glad I was, because there I 
learned many things which I might 
never have learned had I been city- 
born. 

Life on a farm gives you opportun- 
ity to get close to Nature, gives you 
quietude for reflection. Also, the coun- 








Photographs: International (3), Charles 
Phelps Cushing (2), Wide World (1). 
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try boy very early has to learn how to 
do many things, especially to use his 
hands. He becomes accustomed to toil- 
ing. He develops physical strength, 
firm muscles, a clean, healthy, robust 
mind. He becomes self-reliant. 

But having to make his own way in 
a city sharpens a youth’s wits and 
often inspires ambition. 

City youths are broadened in every 
way by experiencing farm life. 

Has it not been established beyond 
all question that most of the men who 
have risen to the top in America—in 
industry, in railroading, in engineer- 
ing, in every walk of life—were born 
and raised in the country, usually in 
humble homes? 

Why, then, shouldn’t city parents do 
their best to give their boys the bene- 
fit of living for a year or two or more 
in rural districts, preferably on farms 
where they would have to do a good 
fair share of the chores? 


You are amazed that I should re- 
member something you said to me 
many years ago. How do I cultivate 
my memory? 

I forget things I don’t believe. 

I try to store my mind, to stock my 
mind, only with worthwhile things. I 
avoid cluttering it up with trash, with 
all sorts of stuff of no earthly use. 


Industry cannot escape blame for 
much—if not most—of the troubles 
this country has suffered. It didn’t 
have the right idea. It paid low wages 
and charged high prices. 

Industry didn’t have sense enough 
to see that it couldn’t have an ade- 
quate market unless it did everything 
it feasibly could to create it. 

The only market is consumers. 


As a youth I never had any dreams. 
I had a “drive” within me, however; 
a “drive” toward mechanics. No, I cer- 
tainly never dreamed of playing a part 
in creating anything like what you now 
see here at Dearborn and Highland 
Park. 

My early ambition was to learn how 
to do things. 

I am still trying to learn. 

The greatest thing in life is to keep 
your mind open—also your eyes. 

Two things a business man must do 
in addition to keeping his mind open: 
He must encourage others to offer 
ideas, but, in the end, he must do his 
own thinking and reach his own de- 
cisions. That responsibility he must 
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not try to dodge, or he is through. If 
he ever should lose confidence in his 
own judgment, after gathering and 
sifting all suggestions and all pertinent 
facts, then he should step aside, get 
out. : 

You can’t drive a business ahead by 
a committee any more than an auto- 
mobile could be driven by a commit- 
tee. Every business organization must 
have a head, a steerer, a decider. 


No __ business 
can progress, or 
even last, if those 
in it cease trying 
to learn 


some- 
thing every day. 
The heed of a 


business must get out into it constant- 
ly. Sitting in an office all day and day 
after day is no good. I don’t even have 
any office of my own. When necessary, 
I drop into my secretary’s office. But 
you won't find me there very often— 
not half as often as out here, there, or 
somewhere else, in one or another of 
our plants, or in our laboratories or in 
one of our schools—I’m having lots of 
fun these days submitting to frequent 
quizzing bees by the youngsters in our 
village school who are eager to write 
the whole story of my boyhood, youth 
and early manhood, and who, believe 
me, can ask questions galore! 


I am interesting myself most, at the 
moment, in our training of young men 
in our trade school and shops, in de- 
veloping small water-power plants in 
rural areas where those who work on 
farms can get seasonal employment, 
and in planning for greatly expanded 
production of our wonderful new farm 
machine which, for want of a better 
word, is called a tractor. 

We have upwards of 5,000 youths 
undergoing combined education of 
their heads and their hands in our 
trade school, and many others in 
process of becoming skilled mechanics. 

We have increased the number of 
our small country factories to thirty. 
Yes, they pay in dollars and cents. 
But they are yielding something far 
more valuable than any money profits: 
They are enriching the lives of folks 
who live on the soil and who, without 
nearby opportunities for industrial em- 
ployment in idle seasons, would have 
a hard time earning a living—and per- 
haps would not only be bored by 
months of enforced idleness, but would 
probably suffer both spiritual and 








mental flabbiness. There is an unlim- 
ited field for further development in 
this direction. But, so far, hardly any 
employers see it—or, at least, hardly 
any are turning a finger to help. 


We are al- 
ready _ building 
we 250 tractors a 

= day. I hope to 
increase output 
by - and - by to 
1,000 a day. This 
amazing invention, the original idea of 
a Scotch-Irishman, Harry Ferguson, 
can operate all kinds of farm machin- 
ery and implements. We are building 
all the equipment, all the appliances, 
for it. It can be classed as the most 
valuable agricultural contribution 
since the invention of the reaper. It 
means a new era in farming, a new era 
for farmers. Talk about saving labor, 
about lightening manual tasks—this 
unique contrivance is a miracle-work- 
er. I would hesitate to say publicly all 
that I expect it to accomplish—even 
though, as you know, I long ago be- 
came accustomed to being laughed at 
for my ideas by people of small 
imagination. 


I believe we are led—if we are will- 
ing to be led—by a higher Power. A 
writer once said that when it came to 
choosing a wife, 
I was “a good 
picker.” I attrib- 
ute whatever I 
may have been 
able to accom- 
plish in life far 
more to my wife than to anything else 
and to everything else put together. 
But I cannot flatter myself that I 
found her because I was “a good 
picker.” I believe profoundly that we 
are guided, led, in such momentous 
matters. Therefore, my feeling is one 
of infinite gratitude. I don’t feel like 
pinning a medal on myself because of 
my extreme good fortune. 





I have had faith. Robert Louis 
Stevenson called memory a spiritual 
possession. That which is spiritual can 
never die. Faith is spiritual. Therefore, 
I cannot believe that birth and death 
mark our beginning and our end, but, 
rather, that, “made in the image of 
God,” we possess immortal souls, and 
that what we do—or leave undone— 
while here on earth is of infinite im- 
portance concerning our hereafter. 
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Mobilizing for Work 


What would happen if business, government, labor and the public all joined hands—really 





joined hands—to wipe out unemployment? Pennsylvania knows the answer: It works! 


MOBILIZATION is under way in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Not soldiers, but jobs are being 
called to the colors in a concerted at- 
tack upon the great industrial Com- 
monwealth’s most formidable enemy— 
unemployment. 

For the first time in any state, all 
constructive forces—government, busi- 
ness, labor organizations, trade asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, veter- 
ans’ organizations, women’s organiza- 
tions, service clubs, edueational and 
religious organizations—are uniting in 
a State-wide effort to stimulate re- 
employment and create new jobs. 

In charge of the recruiting is the 
Pennsylvania Job Mobilization Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Harris- 





Hersert Gay Sisson, an experienced author- 
ity on public and labor relations, has con- 
tributed many articles to business and trade 
publications. 


HERBERT GAY SISSON 


burg. Its chairman, appointed by 
Governor Arthur H. James, is Walter 
D. Fuller, president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. On its Advisory Council 
are nationally known business leaders. 

Organized in each of the 67 coun- 
ties of the State, and with 10,000 men 
and women actively on the firing line, 
the mobilization has been in progress 
since Nov. 15, and is scheduled to 
conclude on March 1. 


MORE ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Industrial companies are being per- 
suaded to create jobs by increasing 
sales, adding new lines, introducing 
new products and opening up new ter- 
ritories, as well as through expansion 
of plants and equipment and by catch- 
ing up with plant maintenance. Em- 
ployers who live outside of Pennsyl- 
vania but have plants in the State are 
being canvassed, and a committee is 








How It’s Done 
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on the lookout for industries that 
may be induced to move into the State. 
A concerted State-wide drive to 
stimulate retail buying has been 
planned by a committee of retail 
promotion and advertising managers. 
Small business men and home own- 
ers are being urged to renovate and 
modernize their properties through an 
active campaign tied in with lumber, 
paint, hardware and building trades. 
The need for the establishment of 
apprentice training schools and em- 
ployment of apprentices in 300 trades 
where a shortage of skilled workers 
exists, is being emphasized. 
Unemployed individuals are being 
stimulated to help themselves. House- 
wives who can afford it are being 
urged to employ maids, and steps have 
been taken to provide a realistic pre- 
vailing wage scale for that type of 
service. No constructive method of 


First came the firm determination of Pennsylvania’s business and civic leaders to fight the State’s Enemy Number iit |i 
One—unemployment. Next came the organization, the plan of battle. Ten thousand men and women, from all walks ring 















all walks 











creating jobs is too big or too little 
for the purposes of this campaign. 

“Business begins in the Forties,” is 
the slogan. 

Faith in business recovery, as well 
as a desire to aid in job mobilization, 
is indicated by reports of expansion 
from a number of large Pennsylvania 
industries. Smaller businesses, too, 
have shown similar faith, and in some 
instances already have profited by it. 


FAITH IS REWARDED 


Notable is the example of an enter- 
prising business man of Wilkes-Barre, 
who owns several automobile acces- 
sory stores in various parts of that 
city. Entering into the spirit of the 
campaign, he put 40 men to work at 
one time, mostly as sales and shipping 
clerks, and made no secret of his co- 
operation. Result: So much favorable 
publicity that he soon was forced to 
hire 50 additional men. 

Keeping people employed is, natur- 
ally, as important to the success of the 
program as finding new jobs. One 
company, co-operating with the cam- 
paign, avoided a seasonal lay-off by 
going ahead with a deferred main- 
tenance program. 

Relief rolls in Pennsylvania, prior to 
this Winter, invariably have increased 
during the latter weeks of December. 
This Winter there was no increase in 
that period, and since then there has 
been a continued decrease. In three 
Pennsylvania communities—Vander- 


Number fbf life, were mobilized, trained and sent to the 
ting line in all parts of the State— 
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grift, Leechburg and West York—the 
relief rolls have been cleared, since 
job mobilization began, of the last 
employable person; in one county, 
Columbia, 27.3% of those unemployed 
at the beginning of the campaign have 
been put to work. 

The idea of job mobilization was 
conceived last year, when members of 
a bi-partisan legislative committee 
faced the facts that approximately a 
million Pennsylvanians were unem- 
ployed, and that State relief funds 
would be used up by May 1, 1940, un- 
less relief rolls could be reduced or 
new taxes amounting to perhaps a 
hundred million dollars levied. 

Nobody wanted more taxes. Nobody 
wanted to take relief from people with 
no other source of income. ‘this left 
but one alternative—to find or create 
jobs for the unemployed and thus re- 
duce relief rolls. 

The political leaders, at this point, 
made a noteworthy decision. They de- 
termined to seek the aid of business 
men in solving the problem. 

Governor James had suggested in an 
address that if each of Pennsylvania’s 
100,000 industries would add but one 
unemployed person to its payroll, the 
State’s relief problem would be at an 
end. Taking this as a cue, the legis- 
lators approached Publisher Fuller and 
sounded him out on the idea of head- 
ing a State-wide “give a job” cam- 
paign. 

“Nobody is going to give a job,” 


Result 


Fuller objected. “Business men’s 
minds don’t work that way.” 

Jobs cannot be wished into exis- 
tence, the publisher pointed out; they 
can only be made as job opportunities 
are found. The prospective employer, 
he explained, must be shown how ad- 
ditional employment will increase his 
unit of profit and decrease his unit of 
cost. 

Thus, from its earliest planning, the 
job mobilization campaign has been 
ruled by a healthy realism. It offers 
no panacea for unemployment, prom- 
ises no Utopia. It is not a bureaucratic 
dispensation, but a comprehensive, 
democratic, organized effort of the 
type for which the American genius 
is peculiarly fitted. 


HOW THE ORGANIZATION WORKS 


In addition to the chairman, there 
are a number of vice-chairmen ap- 
pointed by the Governor upon the 
chairman’s recommendation. The ex- 
ecutive director is William A. Hemp- 
hill, a skilled management engineer. 
The State Advisory Council contains, 
with other men, the chairmen of the 
67 County Organizing Boards. 

Members of County Boards are se- 
lected from citizen organizations. 
Each Board must have five members 
and may have more. The principal 
duty of a County Board is to select as 
many local committees in each section 
of the county as seems practical. The 

(Continued on page 30) 





Thousands of men, like Earl Frank of Vandergrift, Pa. (above), were taken 
off the relief rolls, given real jobs in the State’s industries 
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Synthetics Step Out 


Watch synthetic rubber. One reason is this overwhelming fact: 
An acre of rubber trees produces 500 pounds a year; an acre of 
factory space can produce 20,000,000 pounds a year! 


EDMUND STONE 


CHIEF REASON for the belief that man- 
made rubber may eventually replace 
the natural product is the willingness 
of manufacturers to pay E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours 65 cents per pound for 
Neoprene, fastest-selling synthetic rub- 
ber. Though natural rubber sells for 
only 19 cents, Neoprene goes out at 
a fast pace to rubber manufacturers 
who vulcanize it and make the finished 
product. 

In chemical structure Neoprene 
closely resembles natural rubber. A 
polymerization of chloroprene, a clear 
liquid (rubber tree’s latex is milky), 
Neoprene’s three basic elements are 
coal, limestone and salt. 

When mixed with reinforcing pig- 
ments, fillers and organic compounds 
to impart specific service conditions to 
the finished product, Neoprene claims 
that the Department of Commerce’s 
list of 35,000 rubber products contains 
not one sticker. 

Important recent development has 
been elimination of its offensive odor. 
In addition to superiority to natural 
rubber in resistance to sunlight, oxida- 
tion, heat and chemicals, Neoprene 
compounds swell far less than natural 
rubber when immersed in petroleum, 
cut expenses and increase efficiency. 


AND NOW COMES BUNA 


With more Neoprene sold in the 
United States than all other synthetic 
rubber-like materials combined, in- 
creased production is planned in the 
next few months. 

Competition from other synthetics: is 
welcomed “as it helps to turn the at- 
tention of manufacturers to the in- 
creased life of synthetic materials when 
exposed to deteriorating influences.” 

And competition Neoprene will get, 





Epmunp Stone is a business journalist who 
has just completed a special study of the 
synthetic rubber industry. 
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for now Standard Oil of New Jersey 
has gone to Germany and returned with 
I. G. Farbenindustrie’s Buna rubber— 
Buna N, Buna S and Perbunan. Claim- 
ing that tires have a 20 to 30% longer 
life when made from this synthetic ma- 
terial, Standard will spend $1,000,000 
for a plant to make 2,000 tons a year. 

Like Neoprene, Buna is similar in 
chemical construction to natural rub- 





Du Pont’s Neoprene outsells all other syn- 
thetic rubbers, but new ones are coming 
fast. One use is for lining oil hose 





Like other synthetics, Goodrich’s Koroseal 
resists many corrosives of natural rubber; 
hence, tank lining is a big market 





ber. From acetylene, a product of lime- 
stone and coal, butadiene is obtained. 
Polymerized with other properties, 
butadiene becomes Buna rubber. It is 
vulcanizable and when heated under 
proper conditions becomes less plastic 
and more elastic. 

First phase of production will con- 
centrate on type N, which has most of 
the desirable rubber-like properties of 
natural rubber, plus superior resis- 
tance to heat, abrasion, aging and 
swelling in gasoline and oil. Having a 
higher acrylic nitrile content, Perbu- 
nan is even more resistant to swelling. 
Type S specializes in heat and abrasion 
resistance. 

Though the present price of Buna 
rubber is 60 cents to 90 cents a pound, 
Standard Oil Development Co., which 
is planning Buna’s future, hopes to 
put the American version on the mar- 
ket for less than 20 cents. 4 

Buna will go to rubber manufac- 
turing companies licensed by Standard 
Oil. The manufacturers will be able to 
mold the product into tires or any 
other suitable form with only minor 
adjustments to regular equipment. 


ANOTHER ENTRANT IN THE RACE 


If production is rushed, Buna may 
beat to the market another butadiene 
rubber, invented by Dr. Gustav Egloff 
of Universal Oil Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., which is expected to be in 
production within a year. 

Originally obtained from butane 
gas (present in natural gas; also a 
by-product of oil refining) , Dr. Egloff’s 
product differs from Buna though it is 
the same in composition. While Buna 
is made from acetylene in five com- 
plicated stages, Egloff’s synthetic is 
made by stripping the molecule con- 
tained in butane. Result: Butadiene. 
From this, the final rubber-like prod- 
uct is made. 

Used also for heating, welding and 
motor fuel, butane is plentiful and 
very cheap. This, combined with his 
cheap method of producing the raw 
material, makes Dr. Egloff confident 
that his product will sell for less than 
20 cents if it is produced in any 
quantity. 

At this low price, sales to tire man- 
ufacturers will probably be sizable, as 
tests have shown the substance to 
have three times the endurance of na- 
tural rubber. On a tire mileage basis, 
Dr. Egloff’s synthetic would be cheap- 
er than the natural product. Other uses 
have not been announced, but it is 

(Continued on page 30) 
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They Ask for Arguments 


Maybe “idea men” are just born that way. But you can’t tell that to Lincoln Life. Because its 


remarkable growth is based on making every man an idea man by handling him the right way 


lr ALWAYS faces every company: The 
problem of developing a staff which 
is a powerhouse of new ideas. Which 
eagerly—and ably—shoulders more 
and ever more responsibility. And 
which is a gold mine of capable men 
who can step, without a quiver, into 
retiring executives’ shoes. 

Of course, that’s a dream which 
never comes true... . 

If you think so, let me refer you 
to the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. in Fort Wayne, Ind. There you 
can actually see such a staff in action; 
and there you can study the methods 
which developed it. 

As all companies must, Lincoln Life 
began as a one-man company; in the 
Fall of 1905, a Fort Wayne banker 
took out Policy No. 1 from Salesman- 
Founder Arthur F. Hall. Today, it has 
a billion dollars of insurance in force 
—a record of growth not even ap- 
proached by any other life company 
during the Twentieth Century. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


No one-man company could have 
done that. It is the result of really 
brilliant development and management 
of men—of applying what Arthur F. 
Hall, now chairman, says is the first 
principle of successful management: 
“Build yourself an organization of 
capable men.” 

But—how? 

Hall points to a framed paragraph 
on his office wall written nearly 70 
years ago by Sir Arthur Helps: 

“Those men are the grace and 
strength of councils who are of that 
healthful nature which is content to 
take defeat with good humor, and of 
that practical turn of mind which 
makes them set heartily to work upon 
plans and propositions which have 
been originated in opposition to their 
judgment; who are not anxious to 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 
of ForseEs. 





HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





THIS Is no ordinary conference 
—it is the “conference and un- 
derstudy” plan at work. 

Key points in the system are: 

1. Department heads who ask 
for arguments. 

2. An understudy for every 
executive, major or minor. 

3. Constant unloading of re- 
sponsibilities from top men to 
those below. 

4. Authority adequate for the 
responsibility. 

5. Frequent conferences _be- 
tween executives and juniors. 








Such a conference is in prog- 
ress above. You wouldn’t know, 
from listening in, who is boss 
and who is subordinate. 

But the boss is probably the 
fellow who asks for opinion and 
advice most often, who is most 
deferential toward the ideas and 
opinions of the others. And the 
subordinates are the men who 
think and talk and act most free- 
ly, who “counsel sincerely and 
boldly, and not with a timorous 
regard” for the opinions they 
think the boss may hold. 








shift responsibility upon others; and 
who do not allude to their former ob- 
jections with triumph, when those ob- 
jections come to be borne out by the 
result. In acting with such persons 
you are at your ease. You counsel sin- 
cerely and boldly, and not with a 
timorous regard to your own part in 
the matter.” 

The same framed paragraph hangs 
on the wall of every top and junior 


executive of the company. And on it 
has been built Lincoln Life’s resultful 
method of training and developing 
able, idea-breeding staff men: Fre- 
quent conferences with superiors who 
follow Sir Arthur’s counsel to the let- 
ter; and, therefore, conferences in 
which junior officials think and talk 
and act freely without fear or hesita- 
tion or deference for established ideas. 

“Our men understand clearly,” com- 
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pany executives tell you, “that they 
cannot advance unless their work im- 
proves the organization. To do this, 
they must be encouraged to think for 
themselves and they must feel free to 
express themselves without reservation 
to their superiors. 

“That is why we put so much weight 
on what Sir Arthur Helps said. 

“Our executives actively solicit the 
opinions of the men under them. We 
don’t care whether an idea comes from 
the head of the business or a junior— 
it gets exactly the same honest treat- 
ment and discussion. You'll never get 
anything worth while out of a discus- 
sion between a junior officer and a 
superior who demands deference for 
his ideas simply because he is the 
boss. 


YES-MEN DON’T LAST LONG 


“Our top executives sometimes take 
the side of an argument that they know 
is wrong, and that other people in the 
meeting probably know is wrong. Then 
they note the reaction. That way you 
uncover yes-men in a hurry. They 
don’t last long around here.” 

Another key point in Lincoln Life’s 
development method is an “under- 
study” system—each executive chooses 
an understudy; the understudy, in 
turn, has one for himself; and so on 
down through the ranks. 

The company’s comment on this 
point is also revealing: “A staff of 
young men who are able to step into 
their superiors’ shoes means continu- 
ity of management and long life for 
the company. 

“We never hesitate to put a young 
man in charge of older men if he is 
made of the stuff which makes the 
others look up to him and respect his 
judgment and advice. 

“We take pains to spot the men in 
our organization to whom others go 
voluntarily for counsel and advice be- 
cause of their inherent ability and per- 
sonality. What this really means is 
that the junior officers are choosing 
their own future higher officers. Man- 
agement will usually do well to fol- 
low such natural selection. 

“Our staff is weeded like a flower- 
bed. The ones who develop poorly, or 
stop developing, must be pulled out to 
make room for the more capable ones.” 

A third point is that the company’s 
top executives are constantly unload- 
ing a portion of their responsibilities 
on subordinates; subordinates, in turn, 
do the same to the men under them. 

Company comment: “It’s great 
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training for junior executives. Giving 
a man responsibility will work mir- 
acles in developing him. 

“Of course, they'll make mistakes. 
But they'll make fewer mistakes than 
you will if you try to do everything 
yourself. The biggest weakness in man- 
agement is vesting the entire responsi- 
bility for an organization in too few 
hands. 

“Unloading responsibilities develops 
top executives, too. We’ve never known 
of a case where one did it that he 
didn’t find some new and more im- 
portant responsibility to take up him- 
self.” 


Fourth, added authority is given to 





President McAndless typifies Lincoln Life 
development methods: “Turned loose” at the 
start, he soaked up knowledge and respon- 
sibility, headed straight for the top 


junior executives as they show their 
ability to carry added responsibilities. 

Company comment: “But you must 
first be sure that they can exercise 
authority wisely. 

“Authority should be delegated only 
to men who have a strong sense of 
responsibility to themselves as well as 
to others and to the business; to men 
who think for themselves and who can 
and will make decisions and act 
promptly upon them; to men who are 
fair in their judgment of others and 
do not play favorites; to men who 
seek counsel as well as give it; to 
men who have a clear vision of the 
ends to be attained; to men who have 
a sense of things and, preferably, a 
sense of humor.” 

The results of these methods show 


in Lincoln Life’s remarkable record of 
“firsts”—first in insuring impaired 
lives, first in reinsurance, first in writ- 
ing juvenile policies, and many others. 

The “firsts” have built volume, and 
volume has meant growth. The really 
striking fact, however, is that this com. 
pany, a comparative newcomer, should 
have so often been the first to de- 
velop something new in a line of busi- 
ness which is highly competitive and, 
presumably, thoroughly explored. 

But there is a good reason for that, 
too. 

Because he was trained to think 
freely, a Lincoln Life man got the 
idea. 

Because he was trained to talk free- 
ly, a Lincoln Life man came out with 
the idea (which is as important as 
getting it). 

And because he was trained to act 
freely, a Lincoln Life man developed 
the idea when he was put to work on 
it. 

The progress of Alva J. McAndless 
to the presidency (he succeeded Ar- 
thur F. Hall a year ago) shows how 
the system works. 

He came with Lincoln Life 20 years 
ago because the company saw impor- 
tant possibilities in building its rein- 
surance business and because Hall, 
then president, was convinced that 
McAndless was the man to develop 
them. 


“WE JUST TURNED HIM LOOSE” 


But no detailed outlines of what to 
do and how to do it greeted the new 
man. “We knew he had ideas,” recalls 
Hall. “We knew that he knew more 
about reinsurance than anyone in the 
company, So we just turned him loose 
to make as big a job for himself as 
he could. 

“One of the first decisions Mac had 
to make shows why we were right in 
telling him to go to it with no strings 
attached. When he allowed his first big 
reinsurance claim while some of us 
were out of town, we thought he had 
acted pretty fast, and we told him so 
when we got back. But he told us in 
just about 20 words why he had al- 
lowed the claim. And when he got 
through we knew that we would have 
been just as fast if we had known as 
much about the subject as he did. 

“The method gave him a chance to 
develop himself and to soak up know!- 
edge about other phases of the busi- 
ness. He did, too. He knows sales, he 
knows management, and he knows how 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1939 


HE 93rd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1939 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 9, 1940. Total operating revenues increased $70,546,537 or 
19.6% over 1938. Operating expenses increased $49,853,592 or 19.4%. Net 
income was $32,032,525 as compared with $11,046,100 in 1938. Surplus was 
$23,177,686 equal to 3.52% ($1.76 per share) upon the outstanding Capital 
Stock (par $50) as compared with 0.46% (23¢ per share) in 1938. 


OPERATING RESULTS 

















1939 1938 

Tora OperRATING REVENUES were................00- $430,930,778 $360,384,241 
Torat OperatinG Expenses were.................0-- 306,900,835 257,047,243 
Leavinc Net ReveNvE FroM Rattway Operations of _— 124,029,943 103,336,998 
oc riicnrpstncensiabackundan 40,095,847 37,225,328 
Hire or Equipment anv Joint Faciuity REnts were 6,629,768 8,778,772 
Leavinc Net Rattway Operatinc IncoME of......... 77,304,328 57,332,898 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES was.. 36,864,230 36,226,180 
Blanswo Gaces Troms 66... 0.6 cccccsccscccssces 114,168,558 93,559,078 
Fixep Cuarces, Cuierty Rentats Paip to Leasep 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company’s Dest... 82,136,033 82,512,978 
Luaviwe Nar Income of... . 00. ccccccccteccccces 32,032,525 11,046,100 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc.... 8,854,839 8,035,319 
Ps ins ccd ved hed iad ebetihe tieccnbiboks 23,177,686 3,010,781 


A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) was paid December 18, 1939 and charged to 
Income as against a dividend of 1% ($.50 per share) which was paid December 
20, 1938 and charged to Profit and Loss. 

The Management, through the press, has kept the stockholders informed as 
to the earnings and finances of the Company, and the progress made in improving 
the service. The security holders, the public and the employees have been ex- 
tremely helpful, and it is through such cooperation that your Company is able to 
give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay dividends. . 


M. W. CLement, President 


e 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


TRAVEL AND SHIP VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How the SEC Retards 


Business Recovery 


LESLIE GOULD 


Four YEARS AGO the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, then two years 
old, was rated as the best of the New 
Deal’s many alphabetical brain chil- 
dren. 

It was the one agency that seemed 
to work and the one part of the New 
Deal for which its bitterest critics had 
a kind word. Opposition Congressmen 
spoke highly of it. The press was 
friendly to it. And business and fin- 
ance were co-operative. That was 1936. 

Today there is open criticism of the 
SEC, even from its friends of four 
years ago. There is serious talk of a 
Congressional investigation. The press 
is critical. And business and financial 
interests that were friendly and co- 
operative four years ago are now open- 
ly hostile. 

Even in the SEC’s own house—its 
membership and staff—there is dissen- 
sion. The reasons for this change are 
many, but the principal ones are: 

1. The poor administration of the 
law as reflected in the big turnover in 
the personnel of the Commission, its 
key staff positions, as well as the 
change in the type of men appointed 
to the Commission. 

2. Failure to amend certain parts of 
the law which have definitely retarded 
the flow of new capital into business, 
and other parts which have tended to 
dry up the volume of trading in the 
listed securities markets. 

3. Punitive use of the Commission’s 
power of investigation, both in carry- 
ing out its regulation and supervision 
over financial fields already under its 
control, and in seeking to expand those 
powers to other fields, such as insur- 
ance. 

4. Failure to clarify certain parts of 
the law, which really comes under the 
first heading—administration. 

On the first point, the Commission 





Leste Gou p is financial editor of the New 
York Journal and American. 
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has had four chairmen in its short life 
and almost a complete turnover in its 
membership and in its department 
heads and staff. This constant change 
in itself would be upsetting enough to 
the relations between such an im- 
portant government agency and private 
business, but with it there has been a 
change in the type of men on the Com- 
mission and in the chairmanship. 
Today there is no practical business 
man on the Commission. But this Com- 
mission has almost life and death 
powers over the heart of private busi- 





Here is the inside story 
of why business is being 


forced to change its 


mind about the SEC 











ness in America—the flow of new 
capital and the trading in issued 
securities. 

A recent example of how this works 
is the case of Consumers Power Co., a 
subsidiary of Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp. This company sought to sell 
in a favorable bond market $28,- 
500,000 of bonds, $10,000,000 of 
which would be new money—that is, 
funds for expansion of plant. 

The issue was set for public offering 
on Dec. 7, but the SEC did not hand 
down its ruling until Dec. 28, a delay 
of three weeks, although the bonds had 
been in registration with the SEC 20 
days prior to Dec. 7. Then, it turned 
down the $10,000,000 new money 
financing by a three to two vote. 

There have been several additional 
cases of delay. There is the $39,- 
000,000 mortgage bond issue of the 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
which was registered with the SEC 
Oct. 27, last, and on which a decision 





is still being awaited. The point at 
issue in this case is not the soundness 
of the bonds, but solely whether it 
comes under the Holding Company Act 
as a subsidiary of Associated Gas & 
Electric. This delay has prevented the 
company from refunding a higher-in- 
terest issue and thus saving money that 
might be passed on to consumers in 
lower rates or in dividends to security 
holders. 

Through such delays, a company 
may miss its market and thus be unable 
to refinance a maturing debt or raise 
new money for expansion. Markets can 
change overnight, as happened last 
Fall on the outbreak of the war. There 
was no bond financing then for sev- 
eral months. 

This brings up another part of the 
law that works a hardship on the com- 
panies. This is the 20-day waiting 
period for new security issues. “The 
war, last September, caught some 
$250,000,000 in new issues in the 
SEC’s “cooler”—some of which might 
have been successfully marketed if 
there had not been the 20-day delay. 

Under this 20-day period, plus the 
expense of the voluminous registration 
statements and certain liabilities in- 
curred under the Act by corporation 
officers and directors, there has grown 
up the practice of private placement of 
new issues—that is, the direct sale of 
large issues to a few insurance com- 
panies and banks, thus by-passing the 
SEC and the regular markets, depriv- 
ing individuals and smaller institutions 
of a chance to invest in certain high- 
grade bonds. 

From $326,000,000 in 1935, private 
placements have grown to a total of 
$2,400,000,000 last year. 

More important, because of the ex- 
pense and red tape involved, smaller 
local companies are practically barred 
from raising new money through sale 
of securities. In addition, because of 
the working of the SEC Acts, there are 
few local dealers with the capital or 
the equipment for handling a local 
deal of a half or a million dollars, 
which is where these deals should be 
placed—locally. 

Intended to protect the little fellow. 
the Acts are having the opposite effect. 

And so it is going. Volume on the 
Stock Exchange has shrunk to levels 
that are forcing many firms out of 
business and additional thousands of 
employees out of work. Needed money 
for new enterprise is held up. And the 
whole financial machinery is running 
in low gear. 
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FORBES 


You were wise enough fo buy it... 


Have you been wise enough 
to read it? 


HAT life insurance policy you so 

wisely bought—have you ever taken the 
time to read it, carefully, from beginning to 
end? 


Do you know all the privileges, all the 
benefits and options, it offers—not only to 
you, but to those for whom you bought 
the insurance? 


> These are things you ought to know— 
for the provisions in your policy are of 
the utmost importance. From a practical 
point of view, the time it takes to read 
and understand them could not be better 
spent! 

‘To be sure, when you read your policy, 
you may wonder why it contains so many 
different provisions, and why it is writ- 
ten in language that is so exact and 
detailed. There are several reasons for 
this... 


1. In addition to the major provisions for 
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payment of a stated amount of money 
under the terms of the contract, a life 
insurance policy affords the policyholder 
many benefits and options. In order to 
make these provisions as clear as pos- 
sible, each of them is set forth in detail, 
for... 

a. The company wants you, as a policy- 
holder, to be thoroughly informed about 
the privileges to which you are entitled, 
so that you may avail yourself of them 
if occasion arises, and... 

b. By taking pains to define your rights 
in terms that are unmistakable, the com- 
pany seeks to protect both you and your 
beneficiaries from any interpretation of 
the policy which would be contrary to 
the intentions you and the company had 
when the policy was issued. 

2. There are laws in many states which 
require that certain provisions be in- 
cluded in every policy, in order to define 
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the duties and obligations of the com- 
pany to the policyholder, as well as the 
privileges and options available to the 
policyholder. 


>If your policy happens to have been 
issued by Metropolitan, at least ten of 
the provisions you will find in it are 
required by law... provisions, for exam- 
ple, such as the one making the policy 
incontestable after a specified period, the 
one setting forth your right to cash and 
loan values, the one explaining the vari- 
ous optional modes of settlement, and 
the one stating your right to participate 
in the company’s annual divisible surplus. 


It is true that your policy contains 
many provisions. But if it did not, you 
might well be justified in complaining 
that you were not fully informed as to 
your rights as a policyholder. 


> We urge you to read your entire policy, 
carefully. Then, if there is anything in it 
you do not understand, by all means 
speak to your agent or his manager—or, 
if you prefer, write to the company itself 
for a full explanation. For Metropolitan, 
consistent with its desire that its policy- 
holders have a clear understanding of 
how their company operates, wants you 
to be thoroughly informed concerning 
your rights and privileges as set forth in 
your policy. 
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FORBES 


These Pioneers Blazed 


a Trail At Home 


DON SAMSON 


WHEN A MAN paves the way to some- 
thing better in “this best of all pos- 
sible worlds,” he is a pioneer. 

Late in February, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers paid hom- 
age to 1,000 modern pioneers, all U. S. 
scientists and industrialists. The oc- 
casion was the 150th anniversary of 
the institution of our patent system. 

Like Edison, Marconi, countless 
other pioneers, many of these men 
overcame great odds, were laughed at 
and pushed around, before they knew 
success. Because they have stuck to 
their guns, however, their work has 
resulted in new industries, new jobs, a 
higher standard of living. 

Let’s consider 18 of these pioneers, 
regarded by NAM as “particularly out- 
standing.” These men, if not the others, 
should inspire one to have the courage 
of his convictions, to fight for what he 
wants. 

1. Dr. George Oliver Curme Jr., 52, 
vice-president of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. Scores of new prod- 
ucts and processes that have become 
essential to U. S. industry spring from 
the untiring, experimental probings of 
Curme, especially in the field of hydro- 
carbon compounds. 

2. John B. Tytus Jr., 65, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, American 
Rolling Mill Co. More than any other 
man perhaps, Tytus is responsible for 
the development of the cold process of 
rolling steel, which has reduced pro- 
duction costs, as well as made steel 
adaptable to countless new uses. 

3. Dr. Edwin Howard Armstrong, 
50, professor of electrical engineering 
at Columbia University. Though he 
was told again and again that it could 
not be done, Professor Armstrong de- 
veloped a system that took extraneous 
noises out of radio broadcasting, is 
now producing far-reaching improve- 
ments in this field. 

4. Edwin Herbert Land, 30, presi- 


Don Samson is an associate editor of 
ForsEs. 
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dent of Polaroid Corp. Polarized light- 
ing was a scientists’ plaything until 
Land came along and transformed it 
into practical use in the home and in 
industry. He invented anti-glare glass- 
es, lamps and windows. 

5. John Van Nostrand Dorr, 68, 
president of the Dorr Co., Inc. As a 
metallurgist, Dorr showed the way to 
the recovery of gold and other valu- 
able metals from low-grade ores. As a 
chemical engineer, he advanced scien- 
tific treatment of sewage. 

6. Dr. Harry Steenbock, 54, profes- 
sor of biochemistry (the chemistry of 
plant and animal life), University of 





Wisconsin. It was Steenbock who origi- 
nated the process of irradiating foods 
with vitamins, thus contributing to the 
health of millions of children. 

7. Henry Ford, 77, prolific and in- 
genious inventor, founder of the Ford 
Motor Co. As a pioneer, Ford fought 
everybody but the Indians. But he has 
been a major factor in America’s in- 
dustrial supremacy (see p. 10). 

8. Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland, 77, 
president of the Bakelite Corp. Belgi- 
an-born, Baekeland came to the U. S. 
in 1889, founded and sold two chem- 
ical companies before he developed 
bakelite. But he did not stop there: 
He is also noted for his development 
of photograph paper, electrolytic cells. 

9. Charles Franklin Kettering, 64, 
vice-president of General Motors Re- 
search Corp. Beginning his career as 
an electrical engineer for the National 
Cash Register Co., Kettering was 
“curious.” In fact, he has always been 
untiring in his search for the secrets 
behind the commonplace phenomena 
of nature. He is a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of electric starting of auto- 
mobiles, of refrigeration, of equipment 
for farm lighting (“Delco”). 


Among Those Honored 





Dorr’s Dorr 
He pointed the way to 
getting gold, other metals, 
from many low-grade ores 





G. M.’s Kerrerinc 
His inventions range from 
the “self-starter” to equip- 
ment for farm lighting 





BAKELITE’s BAEKELAND 
One of the founders of the 
modern plastics industry, 
he is still an active leader 





G. E.’s Cooumce 
Electrical engineering, 
medicine and radiology 
have profited by his work 


Carsipe’s CURME 
Industry can thank him 
for scores of new products, 
new or improved processes 


CarriER’s CARRIER 
The “father of air condi- 
tioning,” he is still in the 
thick of new developments 
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10. Orville Wright, 69, who with his 
brother Wilbur invented the first suc- 
cessful heavier-than-air flying machine. 


11. Willis Harviland Carrier, 64, 
chairman of the board, the Carrier 
Corp. Starting from scratch, Carrier 
has become one of the most prolific in- 
ventors of equipment for the control of 
temperature and humidity. 

12. Dr. Frederick Gardner Cottrell, 
63, chemist, teacher, writer. While he 
pioneered in the purification of fumes 
from blast furnaces, thus contributing 
much to public health, he also founded 
the Research Corp., which develops in- 
ventions and discoveries originating in 
university laboratories. 


13. Dr. William Meriam Burton, 75, 
onetime president (retired) of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. As a pioneer in petroleum 
cracking, Burton pointed the way to 
increasing the yield of gasoline from 
the nation’s limited supply of petrole- 
um—no minor achievement, in view of 
gasoline’s importance in industry. 


14. Vladimir Kosma Zworykin, 51, 
research engineer of RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co. The world is only now begin- 
ning to enjoy the fruits of Zworykin’s 
20 years of pioneering in electrical re- 
search. One of his noteworthy in- 
ventions is the “iconoscope eye,” which 
was long the “missing link” in the suc- 
cess of television. 

15. Dr. Irving Langmuir, 59, asso- 
ciate director of research for General 
Electric. Though he invented the gas- 
filled electric lamp, now used through- 
out the world, Langmuir has pion- 
eered in many other branches of elec- 
trical engineering. 

16. Charles Frederick Wallace, vice- 
president of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc. The health of millions, in all parts 
of the world, is protected by the 
chlorine treatment of drinking water, 
developed by Wallace. 

17. Dr. William David Coolidge, 57, 
director of research for General Elec- 
tric. Since 1905, when he joined G.E., 
he has made inestimable contributions 
to electrical engineering, medicine and 
radiology. 


18. Dr. Lee De Forest, 67, free-lance 
inventor. Often called “the father of 
radio,” De Forest’s 300-odd inventions 
have formed the bases of many refine- 
ments in the fields of radio, telegraph, 
telephone and talking pictures. 

Also cited as “outstanding” are the 
inventors of Nylon: du Pont’s Catlin, 
Coffman, Heckert, Howk, Graves, 
Lazier, Miles, Peterson, Signaigo, 
Spanagel. 
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... THE NEW STREAMLINED 


Underwood Sundsteand 


ADDING -HGURING 





Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in 
the adding-figuring machine field, announces a new 
Portable Electric Model. Streamlined in appearance 
—streamlined in action. Designed to do your adding- 
figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine to your own office to be used on 
your own work and by your own operator? Just 
telephone our nearest Branch Office today! 

Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ... 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


VACHINE 





HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


On the Underwood Sundstrand 
there are only 10 numeral keys, 
scientifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the natural method 
of operation. The result is increased 
figuring speed and greater figuring 
accuracy. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


MACHINERY has created civilization 
in the sense that it has created the op- 
portunity to engage in those non-ma- 
terialistic activities which are the 
basis of culture—Karit T. Compton. 


Your personal powers are made up 
chiefly of principles, ideals, desires, 
and resolutions. The specific way in 
which you use these powers in your 
daily life largely determines your de- 
gree of success. Give earnest attention 
to these vital things, apply them in- 
telligently, and you will go forward to 
inevitable achievement. Success will be 
yours precisely in the degree that you 
use your powers aright. 

Apply great abilities to small things 
and the results will be small. Apply 
small abilities to great things and the 
results will be better. But apply great 
abilities to great things and the re- 
sults will be great. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The so-called “hunch” of the busi- 
ness man may sometimes really be a 
profound judgment arising out of sub- 
conscious appraisal. 

—NEws AND OPINION. 


If a man could have half his wishes 
he would double his troubles. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Life is no brief candle to me. It is 
a sort of splendid torch which I have 
to hold for the moment, and I want to 
make it burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future genera- 
tions. —SHAW. 


A little philosophy inclines men’s 
minds toward atheism; depth in 
philosophy brings men’s minds about 
to religion. —Francis Bacon. 
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Facts that are not frankly faced 
have a habit of stabbing us in the 
back. —Sir Harotp Bowpen. 


’Tis not the dying for a faith that’s 
so hard; ’tis the living up to it that is 
difficult. —THACKERAY. 


Happiness is conscious usefulness. 
—Horace FLETCHER. 


PEOPLE 


They range from animals to Gods. 
They pray for you and they prey on 
you. They are bears for punishment 
and brutes for revenge. They want to 
be Everyone, Everywhere, Everything. 
Their restlessness fills them with won- 
derings and spurs them into wander- 
ings. They are creatures of moods and 
modes. They try to look different, but 
deep down underneath they are all 
alike. They are hero-worshippers and 
idol-destroyers. They are quick to take 
sides and quick to swing from side to 
side. They like individuals who can 
appraise and praise them. People must 
be taken as they are and still they want 
to be taken as they aren’t. They have 
their ways and want to get away with 
them. They cry for the moon and wail 
for a place in the sun. They are hap- 
piest in the hurly-burly, giving and 
taking, making and losing, to the tune 
of a hurdy-gurdy. They try everything 
once and seldom stop to think twice. 
But they are blessed with nine lives 
and often strike twelve at eleventh 
hours. With people all things are pos- 
sible; without them, all things are im- 
possible. They must forever be felt and 
dealt with. To lose contact with them 
is to lose contact with life. 

—P. K. THomagsan. 


The reward of one duty is the power 
to fulfil another. | —Grorce Eior. 





If I had wished to raise up a race 
of statesmen higher than politicians, 
animated not by greed and selfishness, 
by policy or by party, I would thor- 
oughly familiarize the boys and young 
men of our country with the charac- 
ters of the Bible. —Joun Hatt. 


To find a career to which you are 
adapted by nature, and then to work 
hard at it, is about as near to a for- 
mula for success and happiness as the 
world provides. One of the fortunate 
aspects of this formula is that, granted 
the right career has been found, the 
hard work takes care of itself. Then 
hard work is not hard work at all. 

—MakK SULLIVAN. 


The need of a good job for every 
man is no greater than the need of a 
good man for every job. 


—Citco News. 


Remember that there is nothing 
stable in human affairs; therefore, 
avoid undue elation in prosperity and 
undue depression in adversity. 

—IsocrarTEs. 


A little bit of QUALITY 
Will always make ’em smile; 
. A little bit of Courtesy 

Will bring ’em back a mile; 

A little bit of FRIENDLINEss 

Will tickle ’em ’tis plain— 

And a little bit of SERvicE 

Will bring ’em back again. 

—SyYMBOL. 


Prosperity promotes tolerance among 
individuals, nations, and races. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


For whereas I was free as to 
all, I made myself the servant 
of all, that I might gain the 
more.—l Corinthians, 9:19. 


Sent in by R. H. Chaput, Ipswich, 
Mass. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 








which concluded that, difficult though 
stabilization may be, it offers definite 
rewards to the company which tries. 
Some of the advantages: Better merit 
rating in unemployment insurance sys- 
tems; higher plant efficiency; greater 
use of plant and equipment; lower 
production and labor costs; fewer 
overtime penalties; elimination of new- 
employee expenses; better all-around 
workmen. 

Second, Western Electric announced 
that it had set up an experimental re- 
serve fund of more than a million dol- 
lars on which it can draw for wages to 
be paid employees in the event of 
emergencies or during periods of de- 
pression. 

Third, Albert N. Williams, new 
president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, told his men that progress has 
already been made in a new program 
to provide twelve months’ steady em- 
ployment a year: In the latest month, 
shop schedules have been unchanged 
in spite of a 35% drop in the rail- 
road’s business. 

Finally, Oneida Ltd. (silverware) 
announced a “security wage savings 
account” to guarantee as far as pos- 
sible a minimum of 49 36-hour weeks 
of pay a year for hourly workers. Em- 
ployees will contribute (optionally) an 
extra bonus of 40 hours’ pay, plus 
overtime wages above 44 hours; the 
company will pay in a liberal balance 
to bring the reserve up to a maximum 
of 120 hours’ pay. When work drops 
to less than 36 hours a week, the fund 

will be used to boost pay to the 40- 
hour level. 


Beats War Orders 


While war orders make headlines 
(p. 9), another and much more funda- 
mentally important source of new busi- 
ness—new materials for industry— 
moves swiftly but quietly ahead. 

In a single fortnight: Standard Oil 
of New Jersey takes on the U. S. rights 
for Buna, Germany’s synthetic rubber 
(p. 14); American Viscose cuts the 
price of Vinyon, synthetic silk-like 
fiber; Bakelite and Monsanto both re- 
duce prices on important materials for 
plastics; and Brazil is revealed as a 


buyer of equipment for producing 
plastics ftom her troublesome surplus 
of coffee beans. 


Off the Beach 


Last year the First National Bank of 
Palm Beach earned $102.50 a share on 
its $100 par value stock. Six years 
before, it earned only 98c a share. 

At the end of 1939, deposits stood 
at $11,240,935. Six years before, they 
totaled but $2,046,479. 





School of Stores 





No orpinary trade or business school 
is the Laboratory Institute of Merchan- 
dising, recently established in New 
York City. 

Here young people are taught sell- 
ing and merchandising, advertising 
and management, in classrooms that 
are nothing short of stores, where 
books and blackboards give way to 
dresses, home furnishings, shirts and 
shoes (see photo). 

Taking the parts of clerks and cus- 
tomers, students go through the paces 
of a sale. They trim windows, lay out 
ads, take inventory and sweep up at 
night. In short, they learn by doing. 

Directed by Maxwell F. Marcuse, a 
onetime personnel man for Macy’s, the 
institute has the blessing of most New 
York department stores. 





Such are the highlights of the bank’s 
statement for last year, which was re- 
cently released. Behind that statement, 
however, there is a story worth telling. 
Perhaps the growth of this bank can 
be attributed, at least in part, to its 
aggressive management. 

For instance, the bank: 

1. Maintains a reference library, in- 
cluding the telephone directories of 
leading cities. 

2. Hands out plenty of new, crisp 
bills. 

3. Operates a travel bureau, sells 
tickets of all kinds, makes train and 
hotel reservations. 

4. Gives the correct time, day or 
night, over the telephone. 

5. Provides free parking space for 
anyone on bank business. 

6. Accepts and holds mail for cus- 
tomers. 

7. Operates a warehouse, where 
valuables (furniture, silver, furs) may 
be stored. 

8. Performs the clerical work in- 
volved in the payment of bills for a 
small fee. 

9. Makes yearly wage adjustments 
for each employee, based in part on 
the volume of new business that is 
secured. 


Noteworthy 


Hello—Picketing by telephone was 
recently introduced to industry when 
CIO had a group of strikers clog the 
company’s switchboard with telephone 
calls demanding recognition of union 
demands. 


Flowers—Dayton Co., Minneapolis 
department store, has just installed an 
Air Shopping Service featuring fresh 
flowers, food delicacies, other perish- 
ables from distant points. 


Benefits—In a special report to 
stockholders on the benefits of its 
profit-sharing plan, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
indicates that its average net profits 
were $1,343,772 a year in the 16 years 
since the plan has been in effect, com- 
pared with average annual profits of 
$74,164 reported in the eight preced- 


ing years. 


Training Schools—To meet the 
shortage of skilled hands, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland producer of 
auto and aircraft parts, has established 
a plant school that trains men for ma- 
chine operating jobs in three weeks. 
The “students” are paid 50c an hour. 
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Tides of Industry 


FORBES 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY has continued its recession so far in February. Retail sales, 
on the other hand, showed a moderate gain for the same period. In spite of the 


drop in all the business indicators charted, however, levels are still above those 
of last year. The Pictograph, which measures total business throughout the coun- 


try, presents a similar’ picture. 
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The continued decline in steel op- 
erations at a time when increased 
output is expected (see the five-year 
average trend) has brought the four- 
weeks average to the lowest point since 
September. Improved demand for 
heavier types of steel has appeared in 
the past week, but incoming orders are 
still running below the production rate. 





Automobiles Manufactured 
Thousands 
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Unusually large retail sales volume 
in the first 10 days of February have 
led Wards Automotive Reports, Inc., 
to increase its estimate for February 
production by 20,000 units. Pontiac 
reports gains of 59% over 1939 for 
this period; Chevrolet sales were 46% 















Total Freight Cars Loaded 
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Coal and miscellaneous loadings are 
mainly responsible for the decline. 


Electric Power Output 
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Output in the latest week was 10.1% 
ahead of 1939. 


Check Payments 


Outside N. Y. Gity 
Billions of dollars 
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higher; others showed comparable Check payments are following the 
gains. usual seasonal pattern. 

Prices of Raw Materials and Finished Products 
90-4 











They’ve done 
it again! 


The best accident prevention and 
safety record in the history of the Nor- 


folk and Western Railway is the great 
achievement of N. & W. employees in 
1939. 

The 1939 employee record is three 
per cent better than that of 1938, for 
which the Norfolk and Western was 
awarded the coveted Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal... is 90 per cent better 
than that of 1912, when the Norfolk and 
Western inaugurated the SAFETY MOVE- 
MENT .. . and is 43 per cent better than 
the average for all railroads of the 
country! 

That’s progress! . .. progress in 
safety that means this railroad in 
1938 and 1939 alone carried a total of 
2,286,000 passengers nearly 169,000,000 
miles without a single injury or fatality 
in a train accident . .. progress which 
has resulted in the actual saving of 904 
employees’ lives and the prevention of 
32,828 employee injuries since 1912. 

The Norfolk and Western's safety 
‘achievements are the result of years of 
practical planning, the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for improvements to 
equipment and facilities — and above all, 
the efforts of the railway’s employees 
themselves. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway's 
progress in safety means a safer rail- 
road on which to work, a safer railroad 
on which to travel, and a safer and more 
efficient transportation system for the 
shipper and receiver of freight. 
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Weakening prices for agricultural commodities caused the raw-materials drop. 
Finished products declined less sharply. (1926 — 100) 
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MARCHANT eliminates the causes of 
operator fatigue, error, and slow- 
down... because the machine does 
all the work. Such super- automatic, 
in-built features as the “Accuracy- 
Controller” are invaluable in keep- 
ing operators fresh and alert... in- 
suring top-speed production all day 
long. Ask us what MARCHANT’S un- 
challenged ease and simplicity of 
operation will do for you. 

















MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 


Stations Give Service Everywhere 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPARY 


Street 
1475 Pe California F/3/1/40 


Without obligation, you may send data 
showing many ways MARCHANT none 
LATORS INCREASE EFFICIENCY AND RE 
Costs IN FIGURING. 

Firm 
tadividud! 
I eer 


. TO 
Cy_____—— State 
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Lower-Cost Steel—Power Boosters 


News of New Products, Materials 


Marriage of Metals 


Working on the premise that where 
hundreds of items now use stainless 
steel, thousands would do so if they 
could still sell at a price people would 
be willing to pay, one company has 
developed a brand-new melting tech- 
nique by which stainless steel can be 
produced at substantially lower cost. 

Many methods seeking the same end 
have been tried in the past, including 
plating and cladding. These involved 
the application of a separate light sec- 
tion of stainless steel to a backing of 
ordinary steel, using electric welding 
or some other thermal treatment to 
form a bond between them. One diffi- 
culty was to produce a bond which 
would perform successfully under the 
various types of forming, fabrication 
and heat treatment necessary to make 
finished articles and would be capable 
of maintaining itself under all condi- 
tions of service after fabrication. 

The new method is entirely different. 
It produces steel by the intermelting 
of two or more different metals and 
involves a melting technique whereby 
the composition can be varied in a 
piece of steel on any inside or outside 
surface, while a continuous and in- 
separable structure is obtained in the 
whole. 

The new technique is also applicable 
to tool and die steels. (1-31) 


More Power on Grades 


Of interest to all truckers, but es- 
pecially those specializing in heavy- 
duty long-distance hauling, is a new 
booster unit designed to increase the 
power of the medium-duty vehicle and 
to give it performance characteristics 
of units costing considerably more. 
The manufacturers say that this unit, 
which they have been working on for 
two years, has now reached the stage 
where experimental jobs are giving an 
excellent account of themselves. 

The heart of the unit is an auxiliary 
engine which comes into use only when 


the main engine is unequal to condi- 
tions of the road or load. It starts 
when greater power is needed for a 
grade. 

A system of controls makes its op- 
eration independent of the driver and 
provides automatic starting, speed gov- 
erning and stopping. (2-31) 


Protect the Surface 


For the protection of stainless steel 
sheets and materials during storage, 
fabrication and shipping, there is a 
compound to be used in conjunction 
with ordinary paper. It can be brushed 
on the metal and the paper spread over 
the coating, or the paper may be coat- 
ed and smoothed on the metal. It is 
claimed that the paper will lie per- 
fectly smooth, protecting the metal 
against abrasion and scratches during 
handling, and affording an excellent 
surface for layout work. 

To remove the coating, only warm 
water is necessary. (3-31) 


Prints as It Seals 


A novel machine that prints and dis- 
penses transparent tape in one opera- 
tion makes it possible for small as 
well as large users to make label 
changes without reprinting or rede- 
signing costs, and to mark, label and 
seal in one operation. 

The machine is a low-priced unit, 
costing only about one cent a roll of 
tape to operate and print. Changing 
the printed message is a matter of 
seconds. The operator simply removes 
one small, brass-engraved printing 
roller and substitutes another. Pow- 
dered ink is used in the process. (4-31) 


Non-Warping Paste 


Printers and bookbinders—in fact, 
all users of paper and paperboard 
products—are offered a new paste 
which is said to make all grades of 
paper stock adhere to chip and bind- 
er’s board without wrinkling or warp- 
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ing. The secret is that it has the ability 
to stay on the surface of the paper, 
preventing saturation of the board 
with excess moisture. This quality also 
makes the paste go farther. It can be 
applied by hand brushing or machine, 
and is designed with a long working 
range, which permits the operator to 
lay out considerable work at one time. 
(5-31) 


Paper Thermometer 


A chemically-treated paper that 
changes from white to deep blue in 
color when the temperature of the sur- 
face with which it is in contact rises 
above a certain point, can be substi- 
tuted in some cases for pyrometers and 
steam pressure gauges. 

The paper has an opaque white coat- 
ing of a material which melts sharply 
at a definite temperature, giving posi- 
tive indication that that degree of heat 
has been reached. It can be made for 
controlling many different temperature 
limits. 

Although designed originally for use 
in laundries, the paper is finding ap- 
plication in many other fields. (6-31) 


Telegraphics: 


To improve the operation of any 
refrigeration equipment—new or old 
—there is a new light-duty refrigera- 
tion compressor control which may be 
used to control refrigeration compres- 
sor motors under one h.p., or larger 
sizes if used to pilot a magnetic-starter. 
Models are available for “low side” or 
for “low and high side” control. They 
are claimed to be extremely simple in 
operation, accurate and long lived. 
They have separate adjustments of 
both the low pressure “cut-in” and 
“cut-out” pressures. (7-31) 

A black, opaque exterior coating ex- 
tending for two inches from the base 
of a 500-watt photoflood lamp elim- 
inates the possibility of stray light 
spilling backwards through the lamp’s 
neck into the camera lens. (8-31) 

A file fastener that will segregate 
two classes of paper in the same file 
has a single metal back supporting two 
sets of prongs. File folders may be 
equipped with two of these units, mak- 
ing it possible to segregate as many as 
four classifications of records in a 


single folder. (9-31) —A. M. Fores. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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New Business Ideas 


YOU WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY AND Repuce Costs. 
Data showing many ways in which calcu- 
lators can step up efficiency and cut costs 
in figuring. Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., Oakland, Cal. 


Wuat NEMA Wit Do 1n 1940. Con- 
structive ideas and program of co-operative 
action to improve an important industry. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


TeExROPE Drives AND Lo-MAINTENANCE 
Morors. Offers a wide range of facts that 
will help specifiers and buyers in estimat- 


ing costs, types and sizes of drive equipment 
for motors for all purposes. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New ENGcLAND TRENDs. Pictures complete- 
ly the outstanding factors which make up 
the New England economic and social pic- 
ture. Useful in gauging market possibili- 
ties. The First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


How to Hotp New Export Trape. Will 
assist exporters in locating devices and 
methods of reinforcing all types of ex- 
port packs. Also describes ways for assur- 
ing safe arrival of shipments and ways 
to prevent pilferage and damage claims. 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

101 Wexpinc IpEas ror Low-Cost Maln- 
TENANCE. Illustrates and describes a wide 
variety of money-saving repair, fabrication 
and structural applications of arc welding. 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















A GREAT CANADIAN 
LIFE COMPANY in 
THE UNITED STATES 








The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada — 
founded in 1865—opened its first United States office 
in 1895. For forty-five years the Sun Life of Canada 
has found ever increasing favor with American 
citizens, and today its service covers forty states 
in the union. During 1939 the Sun Life of Canada 
made payments to United States policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounting to approximately Thirty 
Million dollars. 


In 1939 benefits paid by the Company throughout 
its organization were $89,927,722 and benefits 
paid since the first policy was issued now total 
$1,295,.635,071. New business of the Company for the 
year amounted to $194,181,820 increasing the total 
assurances in force to $2,938,478,254. Assets now 
stand at $912,021,015. 


The extent of the Sun Life organization in the United 
States and the high character and qualifications of its 
personnel ensure prompt, intelligent and efficient service 
to policyholders and beneficiaries at all times. 


United States policyholders are fully protected by 
assets held in perpetual trusts within the United 
States. Policies issued in the United States are 
payable in United States currency. The total liabili- 
ties of the Sun Life of Canada in the United States 
are $330,395,547. 


Sum Life of Camadia 


HEAD OFFICE oes 





MONTREAL 





A LEADER IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
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RE good stocks 


a buy now? 
Write for copy gratis 
of our current report. 


Babson’s Reports 


\_ Div. 37-1M Babson Park, Mass._/, 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
February 9th, 1940. 
Tas Board of Directors on February 7th, 
1940 deciared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on March 
30th, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15th, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 








Chrysler Corporation 

* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK>* 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable March 13, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
February 19, 1940. 

B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 


—— 














The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
February 14, 1940. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per- 
cent (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
poration, payable March 15, 1940 to stockholders 
of record March 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 8, 1940, declared a dividend for the first 
quarter of the year 1940, of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable March 30, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 12, 1940. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 

of 50 cents per share on the pany’s capital 

stock, payable —- 15, 1940, to stockholders of 

record at the of business March 1, 1940. 
F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook: 


JAMES G. 


ANOTHER fortnight has passed with- 
out the market’s providing any very 
definite or decisive indication of its 
future intentions on its own account. 
And while failing to be impressed by 
the arguments of those who believe 
that we already have had a “bear mar- 
ket signal,” the writer is unable to 
present anything more than presump- 
tive evidence to support his belief that 
we have been having nothing more 
than an intermediate reaction in a bull 
market. 

Granting that the market has moved 
by successive steps into lower and 
lower ground since the highs of last 
September, and also that the highs of 
successive rallies form a descending 
pattern, there remains considerable 
ground for argument. However im- 
pressive these arguments may seem, 
it remains true that the market has yet 
to prove itselfi—one way or the other. 

For one thing, over a period of 
time, volume indications have been 
more favorable than otherwise, with 
the most positive indication to be 
found in the tendency for volume to 
dwindle on declines. For another, suc- 
cessive declines into new low ground 
have revealed a dwindling force of 
liquidation more than matched by the 
market’s powers of absorption. 

It is also .significant that the re- 
stricted range within which the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has been 
moving in recent weeks has been suc- 


DONLEY 


cessively narrowed down from a little 
more than a two-point range to a frac- 
tional range just above 148 for the 
past ten sessions, up to this writing 
(Feb. 24). There is nothing inherent 
in a narrow range to suggest the future 
direction of the price trend, but the 
market’s ability to hold its ground 
within restricted limits is encouraging. 

Segregation of certain British-held 
American securities for orderly liqui- 
dation bears out previous contentions 
that such selling will be so handled as 
to obtain maximum dollar credits with 
minimum pressure on our markets. 

To sum up: The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average has come out on the top- 
side of a previous two-point range, 
with a series of closings above 148, dat- 
ing from Feb. 8. The near-term supply 
area is 149-150, and a closing above 
that level would suggest a try at top- 
ping the Jan. 3 closing high of 152.80. 
In order to prove up the theory that 
this is still a bull market, a closing 
above 153 is required—or better still, 
above 156. I still look for develop- 
ments, such as the apparent turn- 
around in the coppers and prospects 
of a similar movement in the steels, 
leading up to a move into the 161-165 
area. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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10 Securities Worth Knowing 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THOUGH I call attention here to stocks 
which appear attractive, readers should 
keep themselves posted with regard to 
unpredictable events abroad and their 
possible complications. Important in- 
cidents often occur between the time 
this is prepared and the time it ap- 
pears in print. Likewise, political hap- 
penings at home, particularly regard- 
ing third-term developments, should be 
observed. A third-term announcement 
by Mr. Roosevelt would precipitate the 
destroying of confidence in business, 
industry, finance. 

Earnings of Western Auto Supply 
Co. during 1939 reached the highest 
point in the company’s history. Net 
profit amounted to $4.22 a share, with 
gross sales exceeding $45,000,000. 

The last regular quarterly dividend 
was 50 cents a share. Current assets 
amounted to $18,000,000 and current 
liabilities $3,000,000. Outstanding cap- 
ital stock amounts to 751,368 shares, 
selling around $38 a share. The stock 
merits attention by long-pull investors. 

As a speculative investment, I sug- 
gest consideration of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive convertible 6s, of 1950, now 
around 112. There are $6,470,000 of 
these bonds, preceded by $2,302,000 
lst mortgage bonds due May 1, 1940. 
The 6’s are convertible up to Sept. 1, 
1945, into 65 shares of Baldwin com- 
mon stock, now selling around 15. 


BETTER EARNINGS IN PROSPECT 


Baldwin owns over 61% of the out- 
standing stock (200,000 shares) of 
Midvale Co., makers of ordnance steel 
and armor. Since Midvale is selling 
around 110, Baldwin’s holdings are 
worth more than $13,000,000. This 
item is carried on Baldwin’s balance 
sheet at $926,000. In addition, Bald- 
win alone has net working capital of 
$6,000,000 (after deducting 1st mort- 
gage bonds), and land, buildings and 
equipment of $31,000,000. 

Earnings last year amounted to 41c 
a share on Baldwin common, 1,028,- 
000 shares of which are outstanding. 
Better earnings are expected for 1940. 





If Baldwin should sell at 20, the bonds 
would be worth 130; if 25, the bonds 
would be worth 162.50. As can be 
seen from the foregoing figures, there 
is plenty of equity behind the bonds. 

For those interested in building 
stocks, attention is called to Ruberoid, 
now around 19, The company manu- 
factures roofing and building ma- 
terials. There is no funded debt, capi- 
tal stock amounting to 397,800 shares. 
Dividends of $1.10 were paid last 
year. The 1938 statement showed 
working capital of about $15 per 
share, with total book value of $37 
and earnings of $1.44. 


SWIFT & CO. 


For the year ending last October, 
Swift & Co. earned $1.68 a share, with 
net sales of $756,000,000. Funded 
debt was $36,000,000; capital stock, 
5,920,000 shares; current assets, 
$165,000,000; current liabilities, $26,- 
000,000. Annual dividends of $1.20 
are being paid. At its present price 
around 23, the yield is 544%. Swift 
stock represents a sound and highly 
rated enterprise. 

Liquid Carbonic is the largest man- 
ufacturer of carbonic gas and soda 
fountain equipment, and is an impor- 
tant maker of bottling machinery, bot- 
tlers’ extracts and bottle coolers. 
Funded debt amounts to $3,000,000, 
and common stock, 700,000 shares; 
annual dividend, $1. Sales for year 
ending last September exceeded $17,- 
000,000. Current assets were more 
than $11,000,000, and current liabili- 
ties, $1,500,000. Earnings. last year 
amounted to $1.65 per share; earn- 
ings for the last quarter exceeded those 
of a year ago. The company’s record 
has been excellent. The stock is now 
around 17, where it yields about 6%. 

This column has frequently recom- 
mended U. S. Foil B, now around 6, 
each share of which represents about 
9/11 of a share of Reynolds Metals, 
selling around 14, The president of 
Reynolds has recently stated that busi- 
ness was running 110% ahead of last 


year. On the above basis, it appears 
that Foil is selling out of line with its 
value. 

Lee Rubber and Tire did exception- 
ally well last year. Capital stock con- 
sists of 268,000 shares; earnings for 
the year ended last October were $5.92 
a share. Dividends paid were $2.50 
per share, plus 1/20 share in stock. 
Working capital amounted to about 
$23 a share, with total book value of 
$37. The record of this company dur- 
ing recent years is reflective of ag- 
gressive management. I believe the 
stock is worthy of attention. It is now 
around 33. 

Selling around 55, to yield 714%, 
Commercial Investment Trust appears 
attractive. Motor vehicle sales account 
for about 60% of the installment 
financing of this concern. Other forms 
of credit cover various miscellaneous 
lines such as radios, oil burners, re- 
frigerators. The 1939 volume of busi- 
ness was almost $1,000,000,000, and 
earnings amounted to $4.34 a share. 
Earnings for 1940 are expected to be 
better. 

Attention has frequently been called 
to Safeway Stores, and Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking. Excellent reports for 
1939 were issued. Safeway earned 
$6.61, with gross sales of $385,000.- 
000; Kroger earned $3.02, with gross 
sales of $243,000,000. As far as can 
be foreseen at this time, the outlook 
for these companies continues good. 


—Feb. 23, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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GU POND E. I. bu PonT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WitminctTon, DeLAware: February 19, 1940 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the ovtstanding 
Preferred Stock—$4.50 Cumulative, payable April 
25, 1940, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, 
the first quarterly “{nterim” dividend for 1940, 
on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
March 14, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 26, 1940. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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Mobilizing for Work 


(Continued from page 13) 











work of the local committees is basic. 
Chairman Fuller has described the 
plan as “an essentially practical break- 
down of the problem into counties and 
then into local communities, with a 
responsibility for areas small enough 
so that the work may be attacked upon 
intimate and personal ground.” 

Local committees not only put into 
effect ideas disseminated by the State 
committee, but also develop ideas of 
their own, which then are reported to 
the State committee to be recommend- 
ed to other localities. Thus Pennsyl- 
vania is becoming a giant research 
laboratory on methods of attacking 
unemployment, and a wealth of ex- 
perience from which other states may 
benefit is being accumulated. 

An outstanding example of local 
initiative was found in Williamsport, 
where there has been in operation for 
four years a plan which is credited 
with having made possible the employ- 
ment of 4,000 people. It has been 
found that approximately 70% of 
those on relief rolls who are able and 
willing to work do not possess the 
skills demanded by private employers. 
The Williamsport Plan, through the 
public vocational school, re-trains se- 
lected relief clients so they can meet 
the demands of jobs which are an- 
ticipated by the business men of the 
community. Through the State Job 
Mobilization Committee, the Williams- 
port Plan is now being brought to the 
attention of business men and relief 
agencies in every community in the 
State where the idea might be helpful. 

The chairman, vice-chairmen, and 
members of the various Job Mobiliza- 
tion Committees serve without pay. 
The executive director and three pub- 
licity men are paid out of privately 
subscribed funds. Field men and the 
clerical force are State employees lent 
for the drive by State departments. 
Thus the cost of the campaign to the 
taxpayers is negligible. 

Results of the drive are encourag- 
ing. By mid-January, the rate of State- 
relief-fund spending had been so sub- 
stantially cut that it was estimated the 
funds would last until after the first 
of June, which will enable the State, 
through a transfer of funds, to meet 
the year’s relief needs without addi- 
tional taxation. 
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A total of 14,663 unemployed work- 
ers placed was reported to the State 
committee in the first seven weeks of 
the campaign; only 39 counties had 
reported, with Philadelphia and Al- 
legheny County, containing Pittsburgh, 
only beginning to send in reports. 
Later figures add up to a total, so far, 
of 24,907 new jobs found by the drive. 
While these reports doubtless include 
instances of employment that would 
have occurred without any organized 
campaign, many unreported jobs un- 
doubtedly have resulted from the cam- 
paign. 

More important than exact statistics 
is the fact that government and busi- 
ness, industrial leaders and labor, and 
other social forces are marching to- 
gether against the common foe of un- 
employment. It is no less important 
that so many in the State have come to 
realize that more taxation means more 
unemployment and more unemploy- 
ment means more and more taxation. 
Finally, there is an arresting thought 
for business men in the following ex- 
cerpt from a recent address by Chair- 
man Fuller: 

“If we can undermine the funda- 
mental causes of our excessive State 
tax structure—that is, by reducing the 
necessities of relief through creating 
jobs for the unemployed—then we will 
not only reduce our tax load, but we 
will greatly increase the influence of 
business, both with citizens as a 
whole, and also with legislators.” 








They Ask 


for Arguments 
(Continued from page 16) 








to guide and inspire people. But | 
doubt very much that Mac, or anyone 
else, could have developed so quickly 
into the well-rounded head of a com- 
pany if he had been pinned down by 
precedents and rules and regulations. 

“That same policy goes today. If 
we want a job done, we put a man on 
it who knows more about it than any- 
one else we have, and then we keep 
our hands off and let him go to it. 

“If your people know that new ideas 
are wanted, that they'll be given a 
respectful hearing, that they'll get that 
hearing at once, and that if the idea 
is good they'll get a chance to try it 
out—you won't have to worry about 
developing new ideas in the organiza- 






tion. They'll develop naturally and 
grow like weeds. So will your people’s 
sense of responsibility. 

“Of course, it takes self-control to 
keep your nose out of things. But you 
might just as well develop the habit. 
You'll never be an executive until you 
do.” 

To which successful top executives 
—and a lot of junior executives, too 
—will say “Amen.” 








Synthetics Step Out 


(Continued from page 14) 








assumed that it will be used for hoses, 
conveyor belts and various other arti- 
cles of industry. 

While the butadiene and chloropgene 
synthetics resemble natural rubber in 
chemical construction (rubber is iso- 
prene), two other leading rubberlike 
materials do not. Yet they share some 
of rubber’s properties and claim bet- 
ter performances in many ways. 

First of these is Thiokol, manufac- 
tured for the exclusive use of Thiokol 
Corp. (which has the patent) by Dow 
Chemical Co. Basic elements of Thio- 
kol are natural gas, salt, sulphur. A 
polysulphide reaction results in a latex 
which after coagulation looks and feels 
like the natural product. Big difference 
is that it may be remolded to other 
forms even after vulcanization. 

Thiokol is proud of its new pow- 
dered synthetic which is sprayed on 
metal, forming a continuous protec- 
tive coating. Sheet and liquid types are 
also oil-proof and heat-proof. Ink-re- 
sistant Thiokol is used widely in the 
printing industry, replacing metal 
plates and rubber blankets. 

On the market since 1931, Thiokol 
is a U. S. Army Air Corps specifica- 
tion for fuel hose and is tops in pre- 
venting escape of helium. 

Arrangement with Dow has worked 
out well; it allows Thiokol to concen- 
trate on research, development and 
sales. Sales are active (DX sells for 45 
cents a pound); the product possesses _ 
continually improved physical proper- 
ties, reduction of odor and improve- 
ment in ease of handling and process- 
ing. 

Thiokol’s production comparisons 
are overwhelmingly dramatic: A fac- 
tory covering one acre can produce 
20,000,000 pounds of Thiokol a year; 
one acre of rubber trees will produce 
only 500 pounds of rubber a year. 
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From this comparison, you get some 
idea of the possibilities of the synthetic 
rubbers as a group. 

Another leading synthetic rubber is 
B. F. Goodrich’s Koroseal, invented by 
Dr. W. L. Semon, Goodrich staff chem- 
ist, aided by Dr. J. S. Schade, director 
of research. A compound of coke, lime- 
stone and salt, the technical descrip- 
tion is a plasticized special polyvinyl 
chloride. 

Definitely non-vulcanizable, Koro- 
seal can be remolded on standard rub- 
ber manufacturing equipment without 
altering its properties, an advantage 
which the other synthetics do not have. 
In its solid form it is produced in 
hardnesses ranging from bone to a 
soft gel. Light amber to brown in its 
natural state, it runs the complete 
range of colors by use of standard pig- 
ments or dyes. 

While its resistance to abrasion and 
weather conditions is excellent, Koro- 
seal is outstanding in its superiority to 
rubber in withstanding swelling and 
disintegrating effects of vegetable and 
mineral oils. It also resists ozone, 
deadly by-product of electrical trans- 
mission, which annihilates ordinary 
rubber. These qualities have led to its 
use as insulation for electrical wiring 
and cables and as linings for the acid 
tanks used in the pickling of stainless 
steel and for other non-tarnishable 
metals. 


NATURAL RUBBER’S DEFENSE 


Koroseal for home furnishings and 
garments is in the hands of Compre- 
hensive Fabrics Inc., a sales organiza- 
tion which has contracted to handle this 
output exclusively, and which licenses 
other manufacturers to make Koroseal- 
treated products which renders them 
waterproof, acidproof, odorless and 
washable. 

Since Koroseal’s production is still 
limited, Goodrich quotes no price, but 
states that increased production will 
soon get under way with eventual price 
comparable to natural rubber. 

Greatest disadvantage of synthetic 
rubber is its price, which can never 
go low enough to take over all of na- 
tural rubber’s territory. (Natural rub- 
ber might go as low as five cents a 
pound.) But makers of the synthetic 
material will probably be satisfied with 
the portion allotted them. And none 
of them fears competition from Thom- 
as Edison’s brainchild, rubber from 
goldenrod, even though the Federal 
Government has recently reported 
progress toward Edison’s goal. 
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139 Sales Helps for 1940 


Every One a Ready-made Sales Bulletin for Your Men! 


One sales magazine editor calls them sales “secrets.” 


far. 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3-1-40 
Please send me prepaid .......... copies of “The Selling Parade,” by Charles B. Roth. Enclosed 
SD CUIIIIES OF Base cccccvcccccs I understand that my money will be refunded should I return the 


We wouldn’t go that 


They are merely sales suggestions, selected from and embodying the 
outstanding sales experiences of top-notch salesmen and sales managers 
gathered over a period of years training and observing salesmen. Each sales 
suggestion is presented in easy-to-read, remember and use anecdotal form. 


Low 


price 


$2 


Read What These Sales and 
Trade Paper Editors Say: 


“We like ‘The Selling 
Parade’ because it is full of 
real selling information. It 
gets its ideas over with 
little stories. We recom- 
mend the book to young 
salesmen especially.” 


SALEs Scrap Book 


“Here they come... 139 
strong, each asking prac- 
tical questions and getting 
experienced answers. 214 
pages of sales stories that 
proved successful. A book 
you will open and _ use 
often.” THE SCHEMER 


“é 


. . 139 sales secrets— 
all told in easy-to-remember 
form, with no dry pages of 
theoretical discussions to 
wade through.” 


How To SELL 


“Every sales story is not 
only practical and pointed 
but easy to read, remember 
and apply.” 

CANADIAN BUSINESS 


publication 





The author, Charles B. Roth, has 
been called the Knute Rockne of sales 
coaches because he has devised so many 
strategic and successful campaigns as 
advertising and sales counsel. 


You can now put his famous “Situa- 
tional Selling” technique to work for 
your company by placing a copy of his 
new book, “The Selling Parade,” in 
the hands of each of your salesmen. 
The single copy price has been set low 
purposely—only $2—so every sales- 
seeking executive will order a copy. If 
you and your men can’t “eat up” these 
139 sales stimulators—simply return 
the book within a week and your two 
dollars will be refunded. 


Here are a few excerpts from “The 
Selling Parade” to give you an idea 
of its sparkling contents: 


“The simplest rule for success 
in salesmanship contains just seven 
Ooi cccuccewunas 


“99 per cent of the sales trans- 
actions in your business came about 
as a result of the appeal to three 
simple motives. These motives 


“It is a diamond among virtues— 
it sells more real estate, cigars, 
groceries, dry goods, automobiles, 
typewriters, furniture and life in- 
surance than any amount of talk 
and convincing arguments. ...... 

BS is the name of this virtue.” 


“For eight months I kept track 
of every salesman who called upon 
me. There were 527 of them. Of 
that army of salesmen, how many, 
do you think, succeeded by their 
re | ” 


The answers to these and the 135 other 
stimulating sales stories are yours for less 
than a cent and a half each! To get them, 
simply have your secretary fill in the form 
below, enclose remittance and mail TODAY. 


book within a week. On New York City orders, add 2% for sales tax. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee! 
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Light 
From Leaders 


In our personal lives we do not buy 
always the things that we want’ be- 
cause we cannot afford them. In public 
affairs it is sometimes wise to forego 
extensive facilities which may seem to 
be desirable because the taxpayers 
cannot afford them.—Norman S. 
TABER, consultant in public finance. 


Adjusting a big business to a 
democracy is operating it in the public 
interest with good humor, reasonable- 
ness and politeness—-ARTHUR W. 
Pace, vice-president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Good morals are the relations of a 
company and its executives toward its 
employees, its customers, its competi- 
tors and its owners, who are usually 
known as stockholders. Good manners 
are intelligent presentations of these 
morals in the written or the spoken 
word as well as in everyday action.— 
Cartes C. Carr, advertising man- 
ager, Aluminum Company of America. 


The business organization which 
takes advantage of new scientific de- 
velopments to give the consumer 
greater values, and which is alert in 
merchandising its greater values, will 
reap the benefits—Larry E. Gus, 
president, Philco Radio & Television 
Corp. 


For government to play in the game, 
as well as to referee, is to invite dan- 
ger. And as for danger, it seems to me 
that this nation need have less fear of 
invasion by land, sea or through the 
air than of invasion by obviously un- 
sound ideas.—AxTELL J. BYLEs, pres- 
ident, American Petroleum Institute. 


Industry must be put on a common 
basis, from the “brass hats” down. to 
the rank and file of employees. The 
top executive must realize the com- 
munity of self-interest. When every in- 
dustrialist credits the man at the bench, 
the counter or on a truck with the 
same: selfish egotism of desiring “to 
make something for myself,” this self- 
interest will weld the organization into 
a loyal, progressive unit. The effects 
will be of prime industrial, political 
and social importance.—Donatp Des- 
PAIN, industrial relations counsellor. 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 
Value 1938 m=months 
$12 $1.20 $0.94, 9 m 
15 1.47 1.37, 9 m 
13 oe: © maces 
15 132+ 0.684, 6m 
18 1.04¢ 0.327,6m 
91 ae.  caeeee 
33 1.44 1.49, 9 in 
46 4.35 6.22, 12 m 

108 2.12+! 6.157 
Nil 8.664 4.244,6m 
7 0.22+ 0.07+, 12 m 
0) 4.90¢ 2.82+,6 m 
ll 0.087 0.12, 9 m 
28 1.16+ 0.26, 9 m 
36 3.24 1.68, 6 
136 | ere 
126 8.16 9.23, 12 m 
24 | — 
Nil 18.50¢ 0.35+, 12 m 
58 1.10 1.34, 9 m 
13 2.147" 0.047" 
22 0.71¢ 1.12t,6m 
259 0.83 0.95, 12 m 
56 1.40 1.67, 12 m 
39 1.09 0.41, 12 m 
119 6.04¢ 1.557, 12 m 
32 0.857 0.73, 9 m 
46 5.78 3.95, 9 m 
13 0.07 1.47, 9 m 
117 0.70¢ = 5.75, 12 m 
25 1.51 0.79, 6 m 
16 0.01+ 1.49, 9 m 
68 1.228 1.134” 
66 2.25 2.21,9 m 
6 0.54 0.27, 6 m 
41 Beet’) 0s wuss 
15 1,12 1.88* 
152 8.892 1.877" 
6 0.26 3.53, 12 m 
5 1,19" 0.95 
37 eee re 
50 2.62 3.35, 12 m 
39 4.32 8.48, 12 m 
4 5.95 5.61, 6 m 
12 0.31 0.46, 12 m 
28 4.60 4.01, 12 m 
6 0.117 0.34, 9 m 
4 0.04 0.13, 12 m 
47 2.09 1.69, 9 m 
19 0.55 0.064, 6 m 
34 2.17 2.71, 12 m 
20 1.10 0.87, 9 m 
31 3.18 2.20, 9 m 
142 8.78 §=61.097, 6 m 
24 0.777* 0.21* 

4 0.17 0.38, 9 m 
242 0.30 3.09,12 m 
83 2.347 0.307, 12 m 
20 1.60 1.22, 9 m 
7 ae | - 6k euee 
41 3.75 7.66, 12 m 
67 7.54 3.43, 6 m 
15 1.53 3.21,9 m 
13 0.307 0.39F™ 
118 8.82+ 2.657, 12 m 
12 0.96 0.57, 6 m 
12 2.50 2.75, 12 m 
51 4.173 7.69) 
19 2.17 4.04, 12 m 
16 0.85¢ 0.34, 12 m 

4 0.72 0.65, 9 m 
22 0.297" 1.70" 
25 0.14 +. 161,6m 
27 1.34 3.20, 12 m 
159 1.09 3.48, 12 m 
13 0.538 0.43” 

2 4.17 5.57, 9 m 
39 7.34 6.98, 12 m 
16 2.944 1.537,9 m 





Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.40 
Air Reduction............ 1.50a 
eR DN si v.n600%00> 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... ake 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ... 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50 
eee 4 


Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 

American International.... 

Amer. Locomotive......... ee 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... me 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 


Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
Ob. =e > ae 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ pete 
Anaconda Copper ........ 0.50 
ew eee ca 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F...  ... 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Barber Asphalt ........... 


Beech-Nut Packing........ 

Bendix Aviation.......... 

Bethlehem Steel.......... an 
Borden Company.........- 1.40 
Borg-Warme? ..0.ccccccess 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . ae 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.25 


Se > 5 
Cees Gees ccccccccses sii 
CRE GIR, ccc ccccccses g>9) 
erro de Pasco........... 4 
Chesapeake & QOhio....... 2 
Chrysler Corp..........+. 2 
PEE: cciucccscbs seb’ 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... a 
Commercial Credit........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... : 


Commonwealth & Southern... 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Ol (Del.)..... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 
OO ee ie 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 


Diamond Match.......... 1.25 
CED. Sv ones 0060 6s 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 
Elec. Auto-Lite........... 1 
Electric Power & Light... 

OE RO”. eee ae 
General Electric ......... 0.90 
General Foods .........-. 2 
General Mills ............ 3 
General Motors .......... 1,50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.70 
SS |e 0.50 
ee Se ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd....... on 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 


Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 
1939 

$1.05 
1.50a 
0.80 
0.50 
9a 
1.25a 
4 


0.30 
3a 


1.25 


Prices 1940 Prices 


High Low Now 
19%- 17% 18 
58%- 48% 51 
7 - 6% 6% 
1% % 1 
22%- 18% 22 
180-171 177 
41%- 35% 38 
116%4-112 116 
32%- 23% 26 
2%- 15% 2 
6%- 5% 6 
22%- 18% 19 
10%- 9% 10 
17%- 14% 15 
52%- 46 51 
21%4- 18% 21 
172%-167% 172 
9044- 86% 90 
9%- 7% 8 
31%- 26% 29 
6%- 5% 6 
9 - 7% “8 
25%- 22% 24 
23%%- 20% 23 
18 - 145% 16 
6%- 5% 6 
15%- 138% 15 
127-122 125 
32%- 26% 31 
83%4- 70% 78 
23%. 21% 23 
5%- 22 2 
19%- 13% 19 
25%. 22-3 
12%4- 11% 12 
26%- 23% 26 
21%- 16% 20 
75-66 70 
30%- 26% 30 
12%- 9% 12 
41%- 37% 39 
42%. 39 = 41 
91%- 79% 86 
123%-118 121 
7%- 6% 6% 
48 - 46% 47 
15%- 13% 14 
1%- 1% 1% 
32%- 30% 32 
... % 7 
47%- 41% 47 
25-22% 24 
65%- 62 65 
43 - 34% 38 
7%- 6% #7 
11%- 9% 10 
235%- 18% 19 
5% 45% 5 
345%- 33% 34 
23%- 21% 22 
185%-175 185 
166%-154% 156 
39%4- 34% 37 
8%- 6% 7 
1%- 1% 1% 
41 - 375% 39 
484%- 45% 47 
95%- 86% 4 
55%4- 51 53 
19%-16 17 
6%4- 6 6 
19%- 17 18 
20%- 16% 19 
245%- 215% 24 
27%- 22% 24 
105%- 9% 10 
62-61 61 
70%- 68 68 
6%- 5% 6 
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Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
me pub. <: elem Interboro Rapid Tran. (r) as bee 3%- 3% 3% 
$55 $10.63 $7.70,9 m Int. Business Machines.... $6* 68 189%4-180 185 
68 3.00 171, 12. m_ Int. Harvester ....ccscees 2.15 160 62%- 53% 57 
14 2.09 1.72, 9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 2 38%- 35% «= 38 
30 1.10 0.62,9 m Int. Tel. & Tel........... eee sai 4%- 3% 4 
45 1.09 2.69,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 2.75 77%- 70% 72 
30 = 2.10 0.93, 6 m Kennecott Copper......... 1.75 2 38%- 34% 36 
20 1.64 Be ee I: © Bin ncn cccesevee 1.20 120 26 -24% 26 
27 2.05 3.02, 12 m Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 2.50a 2956- 28% 29 
16 157 3.21,12m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 2.75 53%%- 48% 51 
41 6.09 6.13,12m _ Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 5a 108%-106% 107 
49 4.802 5.48? MEER wcethccnse se’ 3a 2.50a 3736- 33% 37 
26 151 1.04, 9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.05 1 18%- 16% 17 
18 1.78 169, 12 m Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 1.40 25 - 23% 24 
64 156¢  0.41,9m Mack Trucks............. 0.25 0.50 28%- 24 26 
41 142 0.244,6m Macy, R. H.............. 2 2 305%- 27% 29 
25 0.93¢ ~- 0.32,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 .-- 12%- 10% 11 
32 0.56 0.60,9 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.60 16%- 13% 15 
33s 3.50 3.29,9 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 125a 56 -50% 54 
10 ~—«-:1.807* 0.37¢* Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 0.12% ... 7%- 6% #7 
15 176 168,12 m National Biscuit.......... 1.60 160 24%4- 22% 24 
22 1.47 0.80,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 1 16%4- 15 16 
13 —s1.70 1.01,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.80 17%- 16% 17 
22 3.85  3.43,12m National Distillers Prod... 2 2 25 - 23 24 
22 ~=«—«:14.28 0.71,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 8%- 7% 8 
59 3.03 5.71,12m National Steel............ 1 1.70  73%- 63% 69 
142 3.13¢ 0.70,12m New York Central........ an .-. 18%- 15% 17 
63 9.58} 404,12 m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)..  .. aA %- 4% % 
275 «13.95 21.10, 12m Norfolk & Western........ 10 15 219 -208 214 
21 1.55 1.81* North American.......... 1.20 120 23%- 21% 22 
30 = 2.48 2.84" Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 3414- 32% 34 
3 0.11¢ 0.144,9 m Packard Motor Car....... aes me 3%- 3% 3% 
85 0.84 2.43, 12m Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 1 24%- 21% ~=2=—23 
25 2.34 2.88, 12 m Public Service of N. J.... 2.20 2.50 41%- 39% 41 
63 0.60 0.88, 9 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 137% 1 32%4- 25% 28 
3 = 0.30 0.12,9 m Radio Corporation........ 0.20 ibe 6%- 5% 6 

1 O57 0.30% Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.90 0.80 10%- 9% 10 
33 1.86 1.42, 12m Republic Steel............ aka .-- 23%- 18% 21 
15 2.37 2.56, 12 m Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 2.30 41%4- 39% 41 
43 418 2.42,6 m Sears, Roebuck........... 5.50a 425a 87 - 80% 8 
16 1.43¢ 0.08” Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 050 11%- 10% 10 
- ae.) de Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 050 12%-11% 12 
32 1,12" 2.11" South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 125a 26 -22% 25 
22 2.10 $=(2.39,12 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 175a 30 - 28% 29 
200 181+ 1.63, 12 m Southern Pacific ......... ar --» «©15%- 12% £13 
157 2.697 269,12 m Southern Railway ........ cee --» 20%- 16% 17 
4 0.62 0.51,12m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 047% 7%- 6 7 
56 2.23 1.10+,9 m Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... he 25%- 1% 2 
45 2.22 0.97,9 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.40a 110a 26%- 24 24 
49 Ree ah Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a* 1.258" 461%4- 42% 45 
16 ~=—5.10 4.15,9m Sterling Products......... 3.80 3.80 80%- 76% 80 
12 0.247 0.21,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... Seu 0.25 8%- 7% 8 
‘Oe _ sarees Texas Corporation......... 2 2 46%- 42% 44 
15 1.81 2.04, 12 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 y 35%4- 32% 3835 
17 0.59 2.03,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 2.50 52 - 46% 50 
t+ 2 comeers TRMMSOMRETEER 6c cc cccceces 0.75 0.62% 65%- 5% 6 
37 2.41 1.58, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 2 4414- 391% 44 
28 rg | 2.11,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.40 1.90 8836- 78% 85 
30 1.47 0.98,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1.20 105 17%- 16 16 
198 662 6.74,12m Union Pacific............. 6 6 97%4- 93 94 
10 = 2.05 2.18, 9 m United Aircraft .......... 1.25 2 49%- 43% 48 
4 0.07 0.07,12m _ United Corporation ....... gon ie 255- 2% 2% 
57 355 ##$487,12m United Fruit ............. 3 4 85%- 80% 82 
ll 0.96 0.98, 12 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 1 15 -14% 15 
38 §=238 369,12 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2.50a 3814- 35% 37 
20 047+ 0.497,12m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... cain 1%- 14 1% 
25 0.90¢ 2.91,12m_ U.S. Rubber ............ ae poe 415%- 3434 37 
78 4.68  5.46,10m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 5.50 65 - 61 62 
Tee. -See ,  BOE. nn ccccccnceces ic --» 68%%- 55% 58 
176 157¢ 0.79,11 m Western Union........... sii --» 283%4- 22% 25 
14 032 0.89, 12m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.62% 28%- 22% 25 
70 3.38 5.18, 12m Westinghouse Electric..... 2.50 350 118 -105% 114 
21 2.95 3.02, 12 m Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 240 41%%4- 38% 40 
6 0.16¢ 0.76,12m Yellow Truck “B”........ 19%4- 16% 18 





tDeficit. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


(b) Nine months ended June 30. (c) Year ended February 28, 1939. 
(e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 


June 3. (h) 40 weeks ended June 8. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Y ded tember 30. 4 
ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Tor end Se or te et 


receivership or reorganization. (s 
each 40 shares common held. ey 


September 30. (w) Six months ended 


August 31. 


(y) Nine months. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. **100% payable in stock. 


(r) Company reported in 
Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividend of 1 «= fd nodng for 


Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. (v) Six months ended 
December 31. (x) Plus 3 shares of stock for each 200 held. 





Congratulations 


Lewis H. Brown, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corp., has been elected 
a director of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Robert W. Lea, vice-president of 
Johns-Manville Corp., has been elected 
a director. 

Arch Davis has been named execu- 
tive secretary of International Business 
Machines Corp. Eugene F. Hartley has 
been named economist. 

Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., has been 
elected a director of the General Re- 
fractories Co. 

Milton Knight, a vice-president of 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., has 
been elected a director. 

Alex Dow has resigned as president 
of the Detroit Edison Co. to become 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Alfred C. Marshall, vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected 
president. 

J. Luther Cleveland, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, has been advanced from a dis- 
trict officer to become associated with 
the general management of the bank. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Co., has been elected 
a director, succeeding Eugene G. 
Grace. 

John F. Whedon has been appointed 
executive vice-president and a director 
of Lord & Thomas, advertising agency. 
Emerson Foote has been elected a vice- 
president. 

L. A. McQueen and S. S. Poor have 
been elected vice-presidents of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co. T. Spen- 
cer Shore has been named vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and a director. 

George H. Hummel, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been elected 
president of P. Lorillard Co. James A. 
Glascock has been elected a director. 





Tue Forses Stock Gume is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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FASTEST TRAINS 


SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





STREAMLINER 
CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Only 393; hours, Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco. “Sails” from Chicago on the 
5th, 11th, 17th, 23rd and 29th of each 
month. Finest accommodations. Extra 
fare. 





FORTY-NINER 


Chicago-San Francisco in two days 
and nights. “Sails” from Chicago on 
the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th and 26th. Su- 
perb service. Extra fare. 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


Finest, fastest daily train between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. All-Pullman. 
No extra fare. 





Go on the Overland Route. Return 
on Southern Pacific’s Sunset, Golden 
State or Shasta Route. See twice as 
much of the West. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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Pulling Bureaucracy’s Claws 


THE DETERMINED movement to check 
bureaucratic absolutism in Federal ad- 
ministration is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant Congressional development 
touching business in the present ses- 
sion. New Deal executive orders are 
to be examined before, not after, their 
effective date. 

Aroused by the increasing tendency 
of the civil agencies to over-step due 
process in their rules and regulations, 
an indignant bi-partisan majority in 
both the House and Senate has 
agreed, despite President Roosevelt’s 
opposition, to hasten the Logan-Walter 
bill to enactment. 

The measure projects strong and 
immediate judicial curbs on _ the 
exercise of discretionary powers by 
our rampant administrative bureaus, 
boards and commissions. It demands 
uniform regulatory procedures in the 
administrative agencies, and subjects 
all departmental rules and regulations 
to prompt court review, not only as to 
law, but on fact and reasonableness as 
well. 

Any individual aggrieved by an ad- 
ministrative order may carry his case 
directly to the Federal Court in his 
own home district. This court may de- 
cide in each case whether the execu- 
tive regulation exceeds the delegated 
power of the administrative agency. 


OPPOSED BY ADMINISTRATION 


For the most part, redress against 
administrative autocracy heretofore 
has been limited to proceedings be- 
fore the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia—an extremely 
costly and involved process, often be- 
yond the reach of smaller businesses. 

For two years, the White House in- 
ner circle has fought the Logan-Walter 
bill by every device of parliamentary 
cunning. New Deal autocrats argued 
that permissive court review of execu- 
tive orders would hopelessly delay all 
administration. But after looking into 
the NLRB rules and decisions, Con- 
gress now is strongly of the mind that 
a bit of delay is precisely the thing 
most needed in Federal administration 
—at least sufficient delay to permit 
study of the proposed rules and regula- 


tions to see if, in fact, they make 
sense. In the language of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the bill is de. 
manded to provide “means and meth- 
ods whereby the governors may be 
governed and the regulators regu. 
lated.” 

Congress has heard altogether too 
many distressing accounts of bureau- 
cratic overlords, frequently followed by 
bankruptcy for some struggling busi- 
ness. ’ 

Often vast systems of rules and 
regulations are proclaimed by the 
high-handed administrators without so 
much as an attempt to inform the in- 
dustry affected. In hundreds of cases, 
hard-working and honest business man- 
agers have been dragged into court 
for violation of regulations they never 
had heard of before the Federal in- 
spectors arrived. 


BUSINESS MAY GET A VOICE 


Seldom is business heard when the 
rules are being prepared. Under the 
Logan-Walter bill, no administrative 
rule could be proclaimed without rea- 
sonable public hearings. Once a rule is 
published, any individual affected may 
appeal directly for a reconsideration 
or exemption by the issuing agency; 
or he may go directly to his home Dis- 
trict Court and challenge the validity 
of the rule as beyond the authority of 
the statute. 

The text of the pending bill speci- 
fically charges the courts to invalidate 
executive rules which violate the Con- 
stitution, exceed the statute, or over- 
reach the delegated powers of the ad- 
ministrative agency. When rules thus 
are challenged in the District Court, 
the Attorney General is required to 
make the Government’s defense ap- 
pearance within thirty days. “If the 
rule is held contrary to law and in- 
valid; the rule thereafter shall not have 
any force or effect.” 

Serious consideration of this meas- 
ure means that high-handed, head- 
strong, crack-down bureaucrats are in 
flight before an outraged public opin- 
ion. American business has had its 
face dipped into the mud once too 
often. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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U.S. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION OFF FOR 
VE A RS SU RVE SLED DOGS...YEAR'S SUPPLY OF SLOW-BURNING CAMEL 


CIGARETTES ACCOMPANY ADMIRAL BYRD 10 ANTARCTIC 
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IF YOU WERE LEAVING TODAY to live for a whole 
year on the barren ice of the Antarctic, and if 
right now you had to choose the one brand ot 
cigarette you would smoke through those months 
—you’d make sure you picked the right brand. 
The men on the Antarctic expedition were in a 
situation like that. The picture above shows what 
happened: The expedition took Camels! Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd explained: “Slow-burn- 
ing Camels are a great favorite with us. You can 
be sure we have plenty.” You, yourself, may never 
go near the South Pole, but the right cigarette is 
important to you, too. Camels give you extra 
mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor—plus extra 
smoking in every pack. (See bclow.) 


“MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK’... da. eaggeet ccreeey eee, Seen termed 
: 25% slower than the average of the 15 other 

That’s how these three members of the U. S. Antarctic expedition tell of the largest-selling brands tested —slower 

of the advantages of slow-burning Camels. Richard Moulton, senior than sey of them. 

dog-driver (center), says: “Slow burning is my measure of a milder, ‘That means, on the 

cooler, more flavorful smoke. I'd sledge a mile for a Camel.” Nothing average, a smoking 

destroys a cigarette’s delicate elements of flavor and fragrance like plus equal to 

excess heat. Cigarettes that burn fast also burn hot. Camels are 

slower-burning...milder, mellower, and—naturally—cooler! Camels 5 EXTRA 

give you more pleasure per puff...and more puffs per pack (see right). SMOKES 


[ AM FLS FOR MILDNESS, COOLNESS, AND FLAVOR FAME eile 
“SLOW-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS — cxvrew.:01n..mermtist2banocunpary Winston Salem. X.C 
















